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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS OF A CITY PARISH. 


WueEnN Mr. Nichols published in 1797 his “ [lustrations of the 
Manners and Expenses of Antient Times in England, in the Fif- 
teenth Century, deduced from the Accompts of Churehwardens, 
and other Documents, collected from various parts of the King- 
dom, with Explanatory Notes,” amongst other materials, he 
printed large extracts from the 
parish of St. Mary-at-Hill, London. These, he informs us in 
his preface, had been submitted to the Society of Antiquaries, 
Dr. Griffith, “late rector of the said church,” having indulged 
his friend Mr. Gough with the perusal of them. Mr. Nichols 
states that these accompts “are unparalleled in their kind, and 
also, in point of time (1427), beyond any we have yet heard of.” 
Whether Dr. Griffith had the custody of the ancient books of 
St. Andrew Hubbard,—the parish united to St. Mary-at-Hill,—1I 
do not know, but they appear to me to contain so much matter 
deserving of transcription, that I have for some time wished to 
lay extracts of them before the readers of the British Magazine. 
The accounts of St. Mary-at-Hill parish commence at a date 
somewhat earlier. They begin with the year 1427: at least, the 
earliest account dated is in the fifth year of King Henry the 
Sixth.* This account is carried through three years, and is fol- 


* The volume commences in the middle of an account. But one leaf remains, 
containing items of money received, divided into quarterly accounts in the following 
order: “ Midsomer. Michelmesse. Cristemasse. Anno viiij? Mydsomer. Michel- 
messe, Cristemasse. Anno ix° Mydsomer.”—which is all that is left. This 
account seems to belong to the reign of Henry the Fifth, who began his reign on 
the 2ist of March, and if so, it contains the receipts during the years 1419, 1420, 
and 1421. This leaf is followed by receipts, in a different hand, occupying a single 
page, the back of which is blank. Then follows the account for 1427. 
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lowed by an inventory taken in May, 1432. But there then oc- 
curs an hiatus of several years, there being no account between 
1430 and 1477, the next account beginning at Michaelmas in 
the 17th year of Edward the Fourth. The accounts of the 
parish of St. Andrew Hubbard, however, though they begin 
somewhat later, are more perfect. They commence with the 
year 1454, and proceed regularly from one churchwarden to 
another, to a very late period. They are written on paper, and 
contained in two folio volumes. The first volume reaches from 
1454 to 1524; the second from 1525 to 1621. 

Of course, it is needless to remark that the entries in these 
accounts are of great value to the student of English antiquities. 
The price of labour and materials, local customs, as well as many 
points relating to the furniture and service of the church, derive 
considerable light from the particulars incidentally detailed. 
The specimen now submitted to the public is complete as far as 
it goes. It contains the whole of the accounts given, and not 
extracts from them. Whether that plan shall be pursued here- 
after will be a matter for consideration as we proceed. Some 
words in explanation are added in brackets. 


St. Mary-at-Hill, London, JoHn ©. CROSTHWAITE. 
January, 1847. 


This is the Accompt of John Manewe and Richard Jones late War- 
deins of the Rentes and Goodes of the Chirch of Seint Andrewes 
Huberd beside Estchep of London made fro the fest of Cristmas 
the xxxii) yere of the regne of kyng henry the sixt vnto the fest 


of Cristmas the xxxv yere which is by ij yeres. [From Christ- 
mas, 1454, to Christmas, 1456.] 


Resceites. 
First they accompt by hem receiued yn the Box whan 
they come yn to their office ij: xij* iiij* ob. q* 


The Rent. 
Item, receiued of John Walker for the hous that he occu- 
pieth by ii yere after v. mark by yere 
Knelles pyttes and bequests. 
Item, receiued of John Reynolds wyf 


Item, receiued of John Manewe . ; 
Item, receiued of wyf 


Item, receiued of Thomas More 


iii* 


Summa, xxv)" viij* 
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ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 243 


Quarterages and houselyng siluer. 


Item, receiued by viij termes for quarterages . lviij* xj* 
Item, receiued for houselyng siluer vppon two Ester dayes xxij* i* ob. 


Summa, xij* ob. 


Resceites toward the makyng of the cloth for the Rode Lofte. 


Item, receiued of Nicholas Honyes Suster viij® 
Item, gadered yn the Chirch on palmesonday 
Summa, xij* viij* 
Thinges solde. 
Item, receiued for olde peans the Ib, ij* . 


Summa iij® iiij* 
Summa totalis receiued, xvi" 


Discharge. 


Paiementes made by the seid wardeins withyn the tyme of this 
accompte, 


For the Rent. 


First, paied to Seynt Marispitell for quitrent goyng oute 
of Walkers hous by ij yere the yere viij* Summa, xvi* 
Item, paied for the Obitt of Julyan Fayrchere by ij yere xv* ij* ob. 
Item, paied to a preest syngyng for the same Julyan by 


Summa, vj" xj* ij* ob. 


Paiementes touching the Chirch. 


Kirst, paied to the wexchaundeler for wex for the Beme 

and the paschall withyn the tyme of this accompte .  xxiij* vij*: 
Item, paied for amendyng of Aubes and settyng on of 

Item, paied for wasshing of Auterclothes towails aubes 

Amytes and Surplices and for Scouryng of Candel- 


. stikks and of the Bolles of the Beme at Diverse tymes v" viij* 
Item, payed for makyng of the Basyn with the Lampe . xii)* 
Item, payed for lamp Oyle . 
Item, payed for talugh candells”. ij* i* 
Item, paied for this Boke and A nother Boke for the 

Item, paied for byndyng of a precessionarie , ° ‘ xi* 
ltem, paied for Clapses and Corses of the grete Boke. iiij* iij* 
Item, paied for amending & repairing of Bokes a 
Item, paied for amending of Copes viij*- 
Item, paied for amending of the pax. 
Item, paied for v Candilstikkes of Laton -Viij® 


Summa, iij'* xxj"" ob. 
s 2 
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244 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 


Reparacion of the Chirch. 
Item, paied for tyling vppon the Chirch roof ; ° 
Item, paied for iij Saks lyme to the same 
Item, paied for nails and latth 
Item, paied for amendyng ofa pewe 
Item, paied for paving aboute the funte 
Item, paied for Stoppyng of the Beme yn the rode lofte . 
Item, paied for pavyng of the pament yn the stretes rounde 
aboute the Chirch . 
Item, paied for carying awey of dung & robous Crubbish] 


Summa, xxxix" x* 


Reparacion of the Belles and the Steple. 


Item, paied for a rope to the lytell Bell . : ; : 
Item, paied for makyng of a Beme and a newe Bell whele 

and amendyng of the other Belles. 
Item, paied for lede and nails to the steple 
Item, paied for Ryngyng the Belles for i i) myndes . : 


Summa, xvi* xi* ob. 


Allowaunces. 


Item, allowed to Walker yn paying the Rent ear ta 

Item, paied for Coles on Ester Eve . ° 

Item, paied for flagges . ° 

Item, paied for makyng writing ‘and engrosyng “up of 
this Accompt . .. 


Summa, ij* iiij* 


Paiementes made for the Rode lofte clothe. 


Item, paied for newe clothe for the same 
Item, paied for steynyng of thesame clothe . 


Summa, xxviij* vj" 
Summa totalis paied, ix’ ob. 


And so remayneth in the Box, xlviij* viij* ob. q* 


vi": 

iiij* 

ij* viij* 


XXxi" 


iiij* vit 


This is the accompte of Michell Harrys and of Tyso Jocklers late 
Wardeyns of the Rentes and goodes of the Churche of seinte 
Andrewes Huberd beside Estchepe of London made from the 
feste of the Annunciacionn of oure lady in the yere xxxv° of the 
Regne of kynge Harry the sixt vnto the feste of oure Lady 
Annunciacionn the xxxvj’ of the said kynge that is a yere. [From 


Lady Day 1457 to Lady Day 1458.} 


Resceyttes. 
Furste they accompte by them resceyved in the box whan 


they cam in theire office, xlviij’ viij* ob. q" 
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The Rente, 
Item, resceyved of John Walker for the hous that he 


245 


occupieth fora hole . iij* vit viij* 


Knelles pyttes and byquestes. 


Item, resceyved for beryinge of Isbell the purser .  . 

Item, resceyved of Willm. ne for beryinge of his 
wyfe 

item, resceyved of Symky nT apser for beryinge of N ycho- 
las Honyis wyfe 

Item, resceyved of hym for the boqueste of N ycholas Hon yis 
wyfe 

Item, resceyved of the pay ntier at seint Marget Paty Us, 
for beringe of Nycholas Honyis Suster . 

Item, resceyved of the wyfe of Stonehous for bequeste of 
serteyn persones and for all other thinges and Dwete 

Item, resceyved of Salomon James for beringe of his wyfe 

Item, resceyved of the said Salomon for Alys Pede — yj 


Summa, liiij* iiij* 
QQuarterages and houselyng Silvir. 


Item, resceyved be iiij termes for quarterages in the Chirche 
Item, resceyved for houselynge money om i Ester day . 


Summa, xxxix* x* ob, 


Resceyving for avallys of the Churche. 


Item, resceyvynge for a booke of lawe of a preste ; 
Item, resceyved of Stone for a nolde quaire. 
Item, resceyved on Seint Andrewis day in May for money 

gadered at the churche dure. 


Item, resceyved of Margaret the fruterer for standy nge 
at the church dure. 

Item, Willm. Alhed gave to the amendyng of the beste 


Summa, xliiij* x" 
Summa totalis resceyved, xiii)" v" q™ 


Dyscharge. 


vi* viij* 


vi" vii)" 


vi" viij* 


xxxi* v* 
viij” v* ob. 


Payementes made be the seide Wardeins within tyme of theyre 


accompte. 


For the Rente. 
l'urste, paied to Seint Maryspytell for quyterent goy inge 
oute of Walkers hous for a hole yere .« . : 
Item, paied for the Obyte of Julyan Fayrchere for a yere 
Item, paied to serten preistes syngyng for the said Juylyan 
Fay rchere for a quarter & halfe . 


Summa, iij"* vj" vj* 


ix* 


xlix® vi* 
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Paiementes touchynge to the Churehe of seiut Andrewe. 


Furste, paied to the wexchaundler for wex for the Beme 


and the Paschal! and other lyghttes within the tyme of 
this accompte. Summa 


Item, for wassynge of diuers Sy rpulys and other cloths. 


longgyng to the Churche at diuers tymys . 
Item, paied for the refressyng and amendyng of the beste 
i A for amendyng of the Censer & gilty ng . 
Item, paied for a Crysmatory of tynne . 
Item, paied for a dyssh of laton for the paschall ; ; 
Item, paied for scowryng of the Candelstykkys, and of the 
Bolles of the Beme light and for rattes beytte 
Paied for Tallowe Candells for the church . R 
Item, for hemmyng of the newe stayngnyg clothe and 
hookes & a skyn of parchement to amende the legeut 
and paper and for coolys [coals | 
Item, for v galonns of lamp . 
Item, for a lampe . 


Summa, iij'* 
Reparacionn in the Chirch and in the Steple. 


Item, for a Rope for a Paskall, and for a rope for the litel 
belle, and a Rope for the grete belle . : 

Item, paied for ryngyng of the belles for ii) my ndes 

Item, paied to Symkyn Tapiser for a holy waterstyk 

Item, vr to a fownder for a mendyng of the grete bel 


Item, leyinge of iiij Stones vpon serten boorels in the 


churche . 
Item, paied for amendy! ng of diuers pewys in the churche 
Summa, x* iij* ob. 


Reparacionn in Walkeris house. 
Item, paied for ij’ Sackes of lyme 


Item, for a mason for a day and halfe and his man and 
sonde forthe Chymney . 


Item, for Tyle Scherdes for the Chymney 
Summa, ij* iiij* 


Allowaunces. 
Item, allowed to Walker in paying of the Rent 
Item, paied to 11° prestis in ernyst . 
Item, for the wretyng of this accompte 


Summa, xviij* 
Summa totalis paied, vij* ij* xj ob. 


xviij® 


ij* 

ix® iiij® 
xv" 

ij" 

iiij* 


ob. 
xviij*: 


xij* ob. 
vii)" 


xvit ob. 
xij" 


itty” 
xij" 


Vv i* ij* 


So remayneth clere to the churche with the money that is in the Box. 


Summa totalis dwe, v" xi* v* ob. q™ 
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This ys the accompte of Michell Harrys and of Willm. Granger late 
Wardeynis of the Rentes and Goodes of the Churche of seinte 
Andrewes Huberd beside Estechepe of London made from the 
feste of the Annunciacionn of oure lady in the yere xxxvj° of the 
Reigne of King Henry the Sixt vnto the feste of oure lady the 
Annunciacionn the xxxviii® of the saide kynge that is to say for ii 
yerys. [From Lady Day, 1458, to Lady Day, 1460. | 


Resceyttes. 
Furste, they accompt by theme receyved in the Box whan 
they cam in to their office summa xi* ob, q™ 
The Rente. 


Item, resceyved of John Walker for the hous that he 
occupieth by ij yere after v marke by yere . sum, vi'* xiij* iiij* 


Knelles Pyttes and Bequestes. 


Item, Resceyved of John Barry for the pytte and the knelle 
of the wyfe of Stonehovs . 
Item, receyved of Ric. Hangcokis wyfe for a knelle for 
her husbande . iij* nij* 
Item, resceyved of Elen Armorer of her hosband bequest xii* 
Item, resceyved of Robt. Barbour for wastyng of ij lib. wex 
of the Torches at beriinge of his wyfe 
Item, Resceyved for wastyng of ij° torches at Wetherleis 
Summa, xij* iiij* 


xiij* 


(Quarterages and hovselyng siluir. 


Item, resceyved on ij® Ester days for hovselyng money . xvij* s ob. 
Item, resceyved in the churche for viij quarterages . 


Summa, iij* xij* iij* ob. 
Gaderinge of money for Dyghtyng and boordyng of Steple. 


Item, my lady Combe gave there to the werke therof : xx" 
Item, gadered in the churche of seint Andrew at diuers 
tymes of the peple of the parische for the werke of the 


saide steple summa, xliiij* vii* ob. 
Item, resceyved in gadering at the churche durre. . v* ob. 
Item, Resceyved of John Clerk for olde bordes of the at 

Item, resceyved of Margaret Kene for sittyng at the 

Churche dure. eit er th vj" 


Summa, vij* xj* 


Summa totalis Resceyved, xvij* iiij* 
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Dyscharge. | 
Payementes made by the saide Wardeynys within the tyme of this 
accompte. 


For the Rente. 


Furste, they paiede to seint mary Spitell for quite Rent. 

goyinge ovt of Walkers hovse be ij’ yere the yere viij* xvi" 
Item, paied for the Obyte of Julyane Fairchere be ij? yere — xvili® xi* 
Item, paiede to diuers prestes for synggyng for the same 

Julyane Fairchere by iijtermes. .  . 


Summa, vi" xiiij* xi* 
Paiementes tovchinge the churche of seint Andrewe, 


Furste, paiede to the wexchaundler for wex for the Beme 
and the paschall and other lightes within the tyme of 


Item, for wassyng of Sirpullis and Avtar cloths at diuers 

Item, paied for scowringe of Candelstykkys and of the 


Bolles of the Beme at diuers tymes and Colys . . xx* 
Item, Cartynge awey dungge and Rovbous at divers tymes 

and amendyng of a deske and for the amendyng of the 

Sepulcre tymbre and makyng clene of the churchawe — xvi" ob. 
ltem, for naillys forthe Canapy a gens [against] Corpus 

Christi day. And for garlandes & flagges and pack 

threde, and amendyng of the newe pewe in the church ; 

ltem, for amendyng of the Senser of laton and of the 

Senser of Siluir and mending of the Corporas . . = xvij* ob. 
Item, for vij ellys and quarter of lynyn clothes for iij 

rochetts for the quere with the makyng =. 


iiij* ix* ob. 
Item, for amendyng of the Canapy and Cuttyng of the tre 


in the churchaw and for flaggs & garlandes : : xii* 
Item, for Talowe Candell for the Churche iii® vii* 
Item, paied to Rogger Champney for lamp oyle_. ix* 
Item, paied to Granger to Content the bying of a torche . xvii* 


Item, paied for dringkyng to the clerkes vpon ij’ seint ; 
Andrewes day forSynggyng . . . . xiij* 
Summa, liiij* vj* 


Reparacion of the Churche. 


Item, paiede to a Tyler for Tyling vpon the Churche iij 

days and fora laborer and for Tiles and pynnes & lyme 
summa, viij® viij* 

Item, paiede to Barnard, for a key to the chuchawe durre 

and for a lok & a key for the charnel hoyse & for a key 
forthe Churche durre Sle xviij* 
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Item, paied to a laborer for dightyng of the Churchawe 
Item, for amendyng of the masse booke & byndyng of the 


Summa, xi* x* 


Reparacionn of the Belles and the Steple. 


Item, paied to Barnard the Smyth for ameandyng of the 
belle 


x* 


Item, for Ropes for the litil belle and the Almes belle. xvit ob... 


Item, for Rynggyng of Belles for ij myndes_ . viij* 
Item, paied to a man at Algate for Bawderyks and for 

amendyng of serten Bawderyks for the belles. xxii" 
Item, paied to a Mason for leying of the Stone ouer the 

wyfe of Stonehons viij* 
Item, paied to a man for a mendy ng of the Clocke, ; viij" 
ltem, paied to the Belmaker for Chaungynge of the litil 

Belle in the Steple, at ij* tymes weight and all, 

Summa, viij* 

Item, to Thomas Greyis man for amendying of the grete 

Belles and for amendying of the Corporas ouer the hy 

Summa, xv* ix ob. 
Reparacion and bordyng of the Steple newe and ledyng. 

Item, paied to John Carpynter for bordyng newe of the 

Steple and ‘'ymbre and for his re and forall maner 

Item, to Barnard the Smyth for x doggs of Iryn for the 

steple weying Ixx lb ye lb ob, 
Item, to hym for makyng of the Spendel for the fane 
Item, paied to Kerby the plomer for newe lede and for 

the chaungyng ofthe lede and Carrage xlyj* i* 

Summa, vii" ix* 
Allowaunces. 

Item, allowed to John Walker in payinge of the Rente . viij* 
Item, for the wretyng of these accompte 
Summa totalis paied, xviij" vij* viij*: ob. 

So remaynyth clere in money to the Churche in the Box 
xxix" vij* ob, 

Item, mor we Resceyved in the Churche at Estren for 
Summa, xxxvij* vii)” 
Costys don in the Churche. 
Item, for wassyng of the Churche gere & sirpulis . . 
Item, for a Rope for the litil bel. vij* 
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250 ANCIENT CHURCHWARDENS’ ACCOUNTS. 
Item, for scovring of the candelstykks and other gere xvj* 
Item, cariyng awey of dungke ovt of the Churchawe v* 


Item, paied to sir Harry for syngyng her at ester weke  ii* 
Item, paied to the wex Chaundler for the light in the lofte 
and for the paskall and tenebris candells and other light 
ubovte the fovnnte . xiij* x* 


Summa of the costs amounteth xviij* vij* 
So Remayneth clere in to the box in the xxiiij day of Aprilin the yere 
xxxviij® of kynge Henry the Sixt. 
Summa, xix" i* 
The wiche xix* i* and i barr of Siluir was deliuered to Willm. Halhede 


& to Symkyn Tapser the daye above seide at the comyng in to her 
offyse. 


ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE REFORMATION 
IN ENGLAND. 


NO, XV. 


GARDINER, BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


Tue will of Henry VIII, under which Somerset and his col- 
leagues took the reins of government, has been suspected of 
being a forgery. Whether it was, or was not, it is certain that 
it did not contain the name of Gardiner, who ‘might have been 
expected to be one of the persons in whose hands the king 
would place the responsibility of government; and it is equally 
certain that, whether that omission was made by actually fabri- 
cating a will, or by the king either spontaneously or through 
persuasion or management, or by any other means, it was highly 
agreeable to the Somerset party. Gardiner, however far he 
might have gone in the way of reformation, was, after all, an 
“unclubbable man,” who would not go heartily into the measures 
which they intended to pursue, and they did not wish to be 
troubled with him. Perhaps it would be plainer and truer to 
say, they meant to put him down. 

But let us look at the history of the matter so far as it is re- 
corded ; and, in the first place, at the reasons popularly assigned 
for this omission. It is said that at the time of Henry VIII.’s 
death, and long before, Gardiner was out of favour with the 
king. If we look at the testimony on which Gardiner was de- 
posed from his see, we find the Lord Paget stating that the bishop 
was “the man at that time whom the said Lord Paget believeth 
his majesty abhorred more than any man in his realm: which 
he declared greviously at sundry times, to the said lord against 
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the said bishop ; ever naming him with such terms as the said 
Lord Paget is sorry to name. And the said Lord Paget thinketh 
that divers of the gentlemen of the privy chamber are able to 
depose the same.”* On the same occasion, the Earl of Wiltshire 
said that he had “ heard the late king of famous memory, King 
Henry the Eighth, declare his misliking of the said Bishop of 
Winchester sundry times.t The Lord: Riche, too, “saith that 
he hath heard divers times of sundry persons, whose names he 
remembereth not, that King Henry the Eighth did think the said 
bishop not to be well pleased with the proceedings of the realm 
in matters of religion; and therefore this deponent hath heard 
say, that the said late king did mislike the said bishop.”{ If 
that were the case, one would think there should not be much 
doubt about the matter; for Henry was not usually ambiguous 
in his conduct to a disgraced favourite. He was one “ who,” as 
Burnet says, “ never hated nor ruined anybody by halves.”§ But 
when and why was the king displeased with him ? 

The earliest reason that I find assigned is his conduct in 
“the persecution at Windsor,” under the Six Articles, in the 
year 1543. Even Fox distinctly states, that up to that time, 
Gardiner was in high favour and power. Indeed, he begins his 
account of the Windsor business by saying, “ When the time 
drew nigh that the king’s majesty (who was newly married to 
that good and virtuous lady, Katherine Parr) should make his 
progress abroad, the aforesaid Stephen Gardiner, Bishop of 
Winchester, had so compassed his matters, that no man bare so 
great a swinge about the king as he did.”|| ‘This is very plain and 
very important information ; and it would be much more so if 
it came from a writer who could be better depended on; but 
such as it is, we must take it with us in our inquiry. 

I do not indeed see why the origination of the Windsor per- 
secution is attributed to Gardiner in particular, rather than to 
the rest of the council. They were informed that Anthony 
Peerson was preaching strange doctrine and distributing un- 
lawful books, and sent an order for a search. Forbidden books 
were found, and Peerson, with three others, named Testwood, 
Filmer, and Marbeck, were condemned to be burned. Gardiner 
went to the king and begged the life of one, and the other three 
were executed. Fox tells us, that the king riding one day in 
Guildford Park, and “seeing the Sheriff with Sir Humfrey 
Foster sitting on their horsebacks together, he called unto them, 

* Fox, vol. VI. p. 164. ¢ Ibid. p. 173. 

t Ibid. p. 176. The depositions of the Earl of Bedford, p. 181, and Sir Ed. 

Carne, p. 185, may be consulted, but are not worth quoting, except for the fact that 


the latter of all men could not depose to the fact. 
§ Hist. of Ref. I. 331. | Fox, vol. V. p. 486. 
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and asked of them how his laws were executed at Windsor. 
Then they, beseeching his grace of pardon, told him plainly, 
that in all their lives they never sat on matter under his grace’s 
authority that went so much against their consciences as the 
death of these men did ; and up and told his grace so pitiful a 
a of the casting away of these poor men, that the king, turn- 
« his horse’s head to depart from them, said, ‘ Alas! poor in- 

sdemiad After this,” adds the historian, “ the king withdrew 
his favour from the Bishop of Winchester.”* This is rather too 
strong even for Strype, who dilutes it into, “observing how 
Winchester was the great agent in all this, never liked him 
after. + 

Another cause assigned for the king’s dislike of Gardiner is, 
the suspicion of his fidelity, which arose out of the affair of 
Germain Gardiner, the bishop’s secretary, who was convicted 
and executed as a traitor, for his practices with the court of 
Rome. “ Germain Gardiner,” says Strype, “ was, a year after” 
— is, in 1544] “hanged, drawn, and quartered, as a traitor, 
or denying the king’s supremacy. And the Bishop of Win- 
chester, after this, never had favour or regard of the king more.” 
(Cran. i. 176.) This is of course slaying the slain, for he had 
told us the year before that the king “never liked him after” 
the matter of Windsor. But here he outruns his usual authority, 
Fox, who gives the story in a manner somewhat different. He 
says—“ Upon the detection of this Germain Gardiner, being 
secretary to Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, his kinsman, it 
seemed to some, and so was also insinuated unto the king, not 
to be unlike, but that the said Germain neither would nor durst 
ever attempt any such matter of popery without some setting on 
or consent of the bishop, he being so near unto him, and to all 
his secrets, as he was. Whereby the king began somewhat 
more to smell and misdoubt the doings of the bishop; but yet 
_the bishop so covertly and clearly conveyed his matters, playing 
under the board, after his wonted fetches, in such sort that (1 
cannot tell how) he still kept in with the king, to the great in- 
quietation of the public state of the realm, and especially of 
Christ's church.”{ It is curious to see how quietly, and I am 
quite willing to add unconsciously, some writers contradict 
themselves, and how easily their self-contradictions pass off with 
their readers, if only a few pages intervene ; but when the pas- 
sages are placed in juxtaposition, and one tries to imagine the 
facts, what a puzzle they make. 

Following the order of time, we ought here to notice a fact 
which goes far to prove that all the foregoing pretence of the 


* Fox, vol. V. p. 496. t Cran. I. 158, 
t Fox, vol. V. p. 526, 
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king’s mislike of the bishop is false. As late as the year 1545, 
Gardiner was ambassador to the emperor. Bishop Burnet tells 
us that “ Cranmer had, at this time, almost prevailed with thé 
king to make some further steps in a reformation. But Gar- 
diner, who was then ambassador in the emperor’s court, being 
advertised of it, wrote to the king, that the emperor would cer- 
tainly join with France against him, if he made any further in- 
novation in religion. This diverted the king from it.”* This 
was doing a good deal for a man misliked and mistrusted : one 
who had been proved to be a false knave, and got very near to 
be thought so. The Bishop of Norwich, too, deposed that after 
this deponent was sent ambassador in residence to the emperor, 
the Bishop of Winchester was sent over with commission, in 
which the Bishop of Norwich and Sir Edward Carne (who, as 
I have already stated, was afterwards unable to speak particu- 
larly to the point which we have in hand) were joined, to treat 
with the emperor and the French ambassador, “ wherein the 
said bishop was the chief doer, and chief in estimation.”+ 
Another proof that the bishop was employed in public business 
transpires incidentally in a letter which he wrote to the Protector, 
after the king’s death. It is dated, “ At the Fleet, the 14th of 
October,” 1547. “In which matter,” he says, “ I was very much 
troubled, even this time twelvemonth, when I was in commission 
with my Lord Great Master and the Earl of Southampton, for 
altering the Court of Augmentations.”{ So that at least as late 
as October, 1546, Gardiner was occupying a place of credit and 
confidence. Whether that was a little before or a little after 
the circumstances which I proceed to state I do not know, and 
it is not material; but I suppose that what here follows was the 
more recent ef the two. 

The third occurrence which is said to have alienated the 
king from Gardiner, is one which, even if that were the case, 
contains unanswerable evidence that up to the time when it oc- 
curred, the bishop must have enjoyed, ina high degree, the royal 
favour and confidence. Indeed, the story, as it is popularly told, 
is one of those which pass current without any strict examination, 
and are rendered more and more probable by being (perhaps 
I ought to say, instinctively) smoothed and softened in some 
small degree by each writer, as he repeats them. Perhaps every 
man who really believes a story which contains some improba- 
bilities, is liable to soften it in the relation, not merely as an 


* Hist. of Ref. vol. I. 317. 

+ Fox, vol. VI. p. 190. This the Bishop of Norwich deposed, in answer to the 
1Vth article. It is curious that in Sir Edward Carne’s deposition that article is 
entirely passed over, (p. 185,) and indeed he does not seem to have been examined 
upon it. See p. 136, 


t Fox, vol. VIL. p. 44. 
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apology for his own belief, or to conciliate the belief of others, 
but because the little matters dropped, or the explanatory sug- 
gestions inserted, have been put out, or put in, during the pro- 
cess of his own reception of the story ; so that the story really 
exists in his mind in the modified form in which he hands it 
over to the next relater, that he may take his turn at proba- 
blizing, and pass it on. Such writers are not to be charged with 
anything like intentional falsehood ; but that they are in fact 
the cause of much misconception, and mistake ‘of facts, and 
therefore of all the false reasoning and false philosophy that is 
built on such false imaginations, is beyond all doubt. It is only 
by tracing stories back that we can judge how far they have been 
subjected to this process. The reader, who for the first time meets 
with an anecdote in its hundredth edition, and its most miti- 
gated and swallowable form, may very naturally receive it in 
simple good faith, without the least idea that if he were to strip 
it down to its foundation facts and authorities, it would show 
itself to be an incredible and barefaced lie. 

The story, however, with which we are concerned at present, 
as forming the third reason why Bishop Gardiner was abhorred 
by Henry VIIL., and which may be found in Fox (vol. V., p. 533, 
Ke.), is, as to its facts, (if they are facts,) pretty much as fol- 
lows :—At the time of the king’s last illness, Queen Katherine 
Parr was, and indeed from the time of her marriage had been, 
a decided favourer of the Reformation. This, of course, ex- 
cited the jealousy, and fear, and malice, of the Popish party in 
general, and of Gardiner in particular; and it was determined 
to get her put to death. She had been in the habit of arguing 
with the king on religious subjects, and he had taken it well, 
“until, at the last, by reason of his sore leg, (the anguish 
whereof began more and more to increase,) he waxed sickly, 
and therewithal froward and difficult to be pleased.” He had 
left off his custom of going to visit her, and she used from time 
to time, either being sent for or having found that it would be 
agreeable, to go to see him. On one occasion of this kind, we 
are told, she found the disgraced and abhorred (or, to say the 
least, the mistrusted and disliked) Gardiner, who seems, never- 
theless, to have been either so much at home in his royal master’s 
chamber, or else under such orders from him, that he outstaid 
her Majesty. “At this visitation,” says Fox, “chanced the 
Bishop of Winchester aforenamed to be present, and also at the 
queen’s taking her leave.”"* She seems to have been urging 
the king “ zealously to proceed in the reformation of the 


* No doubt it was a mere matter of chance who was in the king’ s chamber, the 


companion of the froward patient in his anguish, at the time when his royal consort 
came to visit him. 
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church,” and to have been startled at his somewhat testily 
changing the conversation. But he showed her no sign of 
anger; and, “after other pleasant talk, she for that time took 
her leave of his majesty ; who, after his manner, bidding her 
‘Farewell, sweetheart, (for that was his usual term to the 
queen,) licensed her to depart.” 

As soon as the queen was gone, however, Henry gave vent to 
his impatience, wd opened his mind to the mistrusted and de- 
tested bishop. “The king, immediately upon her departure 
from him, used these or like words, [one wonders who reported 
them. | ‘A good hearing,’ quoth he, ‘it is when women become 
such clerks ; and a thing much to my comfort, to come in mine 
old days to be taught by my wife.’ ” 

It was, perhaps, as strange that the king should say all this 
to the most “ abhorred” of ail his subjects, as it was that the 
“abhorred” should be in such a place at such a time to hear it ; 
but how incomparably (may not one say, incredibly?) strange 
does it seem, that the disliked and mistrusted bishop should 
have had the boldness, especially at a time when the irritable 
king was already in anger, to enter on a long oration, wound 
up with a plain warning to his majesty, how perilous a matter 
it was “to cherish a serpent within his own bosom.” Whatever 
we may think of Gardiner in other respects, we must (unless his 
enemies have belied him) give him credit for singular boldness 
and straightforward honesty. He might be (and no one is more 
convinced than I am that he actually was) most decidedly and 
fearfully wrong in being a papist—in believing many of the 
doctrines, and following many of the practices, of popery ; but 
surely, if he knew that the queen was “bold (being, indeed, 
become very zealous toward the gospel, and the professors 
thereof ) frankly to debate with the king touching religion, and 
therein flatly to discover herself; oftentimes, wishing, exhorting, 
and persuading the king, that as he had, to the glory of God, 
and his eternal fame, begun a good and a godly work in banish- 
ing that monstrous idol of Rome, so he would thoroughly 
perfect and finish the same, cleansing and purging his Church 
of England clean from the dregs thereof, wherein as yet re- 
mained great superstition,’—if he also knew that “ besides the 
virtues of the mind, she was endued with very rare gifts of 
nature, as singular beanty, favour, and comely personage, being 
things ‘wherein the king was greatly delighted: and so enjoyed 
she the king’s favour, to the great likelihood of the setting at 
large of the gospel within this realm at that time,”—if, I say, he 
knew this, and feared and hated it, as he must have done, was 
it not a good honest step thus, in the presence of other courtiers, 
to denounce the queen to the king as a “serpent”? Imagine 
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a disgraced favourite, standing up before a tyrant in anguish 
with a sore leg, and saying all this of his consort, who “so en- 
joyed his favour,” that notwithstanding a momentary irritation, 
(and that concealed from herself,) he had not only left her head 
on her shoulders, but had “ knit up all arguments with gentle 
words and loving countenance,” and dismissed her, “ after other 
pleasant talk,” with, “ Farewell, sweetheart !” 

Strange, however, as the whole of such a scene must have 
been, the effect, we are told, was, that on the spot the king gave 
a commandment, “ with warrant, to certain of them,* made for 
that purpose, to consult together about the drawing of certain 
articles against the queen, wherein her life might be touched. 
Having obtained this warrant, it is said, the popish party 
used all means, good and bad, to obtain evidence against the 
per but, as they could “ not upon the sudden, but by means, 
deal with her,” they determined first to attack, on the ground of 
the Six Articles, “some of the ladies whom they knew to be 
great with her,” and they selected Lady Herbert, Lady Lane, 
and Lady Tyrwit, all of her privy chamber. It was thought 
that in searching their coffers and closets, something might be 
found that would criminate the queen, whom they might then 
instantly seize and carry off in a barge by night to the Tower. 
The king “ was forthwith made privy unto the device by Win- 
chester and Wriothesly, and his consent thereto demanded ; 
who, (belike to prove the bishop's malice, how far it would pre- 
sume,) like a wise, politic prince, was contented dissemblingly 
to give his consent, and to allow of every circumstance ; know- 
ing, notwithstanding, in the end, what he would do.” 

I find it somewhat difficult to imagine that a “ wise, politic 
prince,” (indeed, any but a fool or a madman,) and most espe- 
cially such a man as Henry, should be so absurd as to act thus. 
But if the king’s conduct was strange, that of the queen was at 
least equally absurd. Though she had been “ somewhat 
amazed” at the way in which the king took her discourse on 
the occasion already mentioned, yet she continued her “ aceus- 
tomed manner” of talking to his majesty on the subject, which 
so irritated him; and he wishing “ to try out the uttermost of 
Winchester’s fetches, suffered her to say what she pleased with- 
out contradiction. Just, however, before what Fox calls “ Win- 
chester’s final date,” the king disclosed the matter to one of his 
phy sicians, “ either Dr. Wendy or else Owen, but rather Wendy, 
as is supposed ;” at the same time “ charging him withal, upon 
peril of his life, not to utter it to any creature living.” Happily 
for the queen, the councillor who had charge of the bill of arti- 


© That i is, I presume, of “ them of that sect there | present, * One would like to 
know who they were. 
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cles, drawn up on purpose that “ her life might be touched,” and 
signed with the king’s own hand, carried it about him so negli- 
gently that it dropped from his bosom, and, being picked up by 
a godly person, was carried to the queen. Her majesty know- 
ing probably that she was liable to be called to account for 
transgressions of the law which have not been particularly re- 
corded, (though we know enough to account for her being in 
some alarm,) “ fell incontinent into a great melancholy and 
agony, bewailing and taking on in such sort as was lamentable 
tosee.” The successor of Anne Boleyn might well have trem- 
bled, even if she had known herself to be perfectly innoéent. 
However, the king hearing of her illness, sent his physicians, 
and among the rest Dr. Wendy; who of course understood the 
case better than any of the others, and who could not, though 
at the peril of his life, refrain from letting his patient know some- 
thing of the secret which had been confided to him. His pre- 
scription was, “ somewhat to frame and conform herself unto the 
king’s mind, saying, he did not doubt but if she would do so, 
and show her humble submission unto him, she should find him 
gracious and favourable unto her.” The king having soon after 
visited her, and behaved with kindness, the queen determined 
to follow Dr. Wendy’s advice. She resolved to return his 
majesty’s visit; having first, with more prudence than she had 
shown in her previous conduct, taken one very proper precau- 
tion ;—“the queen remembering with herself the words that 
Master Wendy had said unto her, devised how, by some good 
opportunity, she might repair to the king’s presence. And so, 
Jirst commanding her ladies to convey away their books which were 
against the law, the next night following, after supper, she (waited 
upon only by the Lady Herbert her sister, and the Lady Lane, 
who carried the candle before her) went unto the king’s bed- 
chamber, whom she found sitting and talking with certain gen- 
tlemen of his chamber. He welcomed her very courteously, 
and proceeding “ to enter into talk of religion,” she lost no time 
in making a full abjuration, and humble apology, and assuring 
his majesty that if she had ever appeared to differ from him it 
had been not so much to maintain opinion, as to pass away the 
time of his majesty’s sickness, and to gain some instruction from 
his majesty’s learned discourse ; “wherein,” she added, “I as- 
sure your majesty I have not missed any part of my desire.” * 


* Every reader of what Fox calls in his margin “‘ The Queen’s politic submission 
to the King” must hope that the unhappy woman did not disgrace herself by the 
false and fulsome oration which he has put in her mouth. But I trast the reader 
bears in mind that I am not relating what I believe to be true, but only telling a 
tale as it is told to me, in the hope that by the discussion of it truth may be 
elicited. With this view we must, in the first instance, take it as it stands, ~ 


XXXI.—AMarch, 1847. T 
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This dissimulation and flattery, was, we are told (somewhat 
inconsistently) successful. It seems as if the instinct to which 
I have already alluded, must have led Fox into very absurd 
self-contradiction. He had, I suppose, a sort of feeling when 
he was writing, that “ before they departed the place, the king 
.. +» had given commandment with warrant,” &c., which made 
him after the word “king,” insert the parenthesis “ (to see 
belike what they would do.)” And to do the same in telling 
us afterwards that the king’s intention was “ (belike to prove 
the bishop’s malice, how far it would presume.)” The reader 
must, of course, forget all this, and its meaning, before he gets 
to Fox’s ejaculation, “ Now then, God be thanked ! the king’s 
mind was clean altered, and he detested in his heart (as after- 
wards he plainly showed) this tragical practice of those cruel 
Caiaphases,” who, however, knowing nothing “ of the king’s 
well-reformed mind,” were intending to have carried the queen 
to the Tower the very next day. 

On the afternoon of that morrow, and just as the appointed 
hour drew on, the king went to walk in the garden, and sent for 
the queen, who came attended by the three ladies whose arrest 
was to have been the prelude to her own. Happily, however, 
for them, though the unlawful books were hidden, that part of 
the plan had been abandoned. But there they were, taking the 
air with the king and queen, and two gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, “when suddenly in the midst of their mirth,* the hour 
determined being come, in cometh the lord chancellor into the 
garden with forty of the king’s guards at his heels, with purpose 
indeed to have taken the queen, together with the three ladies 
aforesaid, whom they had before purposed to apprehend alone, 
even then unto the Tower.” The king, however, had a little 
private conversation with his chancellor, of which the only 
words recorded are, “ knave, yea, arrant knave, beast and fool ;” 
and then sent him about his business. The queen, in real or 
pretended ignorance of the nature of the chancellor’s offence, 
pleaded for him; and as Fox says, “ by God’s only blessing,” 

(perhaps impartial truth might have required him rather to say, 
by falsehood, flattery, and the influence which she had over the 
king’s affections, if he had any,) she “happily for that time and 


ever, escaped the dangerous snares of her bloody and cruel 
enemies for the gospel’s sake.” 


* Imagine the mirth of such a party. The king with his sore leg, and the fullest 
conviction that either the queen by his side was a damnable heretic, or his chan- 
cellor who was coming to fetch her to gaol, a “ knave, beast, and fool.” The queen, 
intensely pondering Dr. Wendy's prescription, and every now and then involunta- 
rily feeling whether her head was on her shoulders. Her ladies with consciences 
burdened by a load of unlawful books, and the broken Act of Six Articles. Surely 
anything like genuine mirth must have been limited to the two unmindful gentle- 
men of the bedchamber ; but perhaps their innocent gambols diverted the others. 
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“One has, however,” says a writer in the Biographia Britan- 
nica, “ some reason to wonder, that when John Bale wrote his 
article of Queen Katherine Parre, in which he celebrates her 
learning, piety, and zeal for true religion, at the time all parties 
were living, and when anything against the Bishop of Win- 
chester would have been well received, he should say nothing 
of this iniquitous contrivance. (Bale, Script. edit. 1548, 4to, 
fol. 238.) Nor is it less strange that when matter was sought 
much further back to charge him with, this should not be remem- 
bered in the proceedings at his deprivation under the sugceed- 
ing reign.”— Art, Gardiner, p. 2104. 

These few plain and sensible words seem to me quite suffi- 
cient to settle one’s opinion as to the truth of a story which has, 
beside these considerations, such very suspicious marks of false- 
hood and absurdity. If it had been true, would not John Bale, 
or the Lord Paget, have alluded to it? for no doubt they did 


‘sometimes speak truth to serve their purposes. Or if it was at 


that time a popular lie (even suppose it a known, contradicted, 
confuted lie) where would you have found two men more un- 
scrupulous in using such a thing, or more particularly and per- 
sonally hostile to Gardiner ? 

The reader will, however, bear in mind that, so far as the 
object of this particular essay is concerned, I am under no 
temptation to decide against the story. If it is false, it may 
add another to many cautions which those who read the works 
of party writers are sure to get in the course of their studies ; 
but for our present inquiry it is just nothing at all. If, on the 
other hand, it is true, it shows (beside some other things which 
I may perhaps hereafter find occasion to notice) that up to a 
very late period of Henry’s reign, Bishop Gardiner was about 
the person, and shared the confidence of his royal master, and 
was on very familiar terms with him. This, too, I hope to cor- 
roborate by other evidence of a different kind. In the mean- 
time, 

I am, &e. 
S. R. MAITLAND. 
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THE CONSUETUDINARY OF ST. OSMUND, 


FROM A MANUSCRIPT FORMERLY BELONGING TO ST. PATRICK'S 
CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
(Continued from p. 167.) 
Adaptatio eiusdem in aliis festis dupplicibus ix. lect. 
M3: processionis hujus dici* locum habet in omnibus festis dup- 
plicibus ix. lectionum per annum que ex sua solempnitate pro- 
cessionem habent, exceptis quod in aliis prosa non dicitur; et excepta 
purificatione beate marie, tunc enim dum tercia canitur executor-officii 
sollempni apparatu se induat, et omnes eius ministri sicut ad execu- 
tionem misse. Tertia dominica idem sacerdos cum suis ministris ad 
altare processionaliter incedat, et cereos ante altare benedicat, et aqua 
benedicta aspergat. Deinde thurificet ; hijs peractis in stallo suo se 
recipiat dum cerei distribuuntur. Cereis distributis, eat processio more 
icto, et in statione ante crucem tres de superiore gradu versum di- 
cant in pulpito conuersi ad populum, habitu non mutato, Cetera ut 
supra, 
Ordinacio processiunis in die pasce. 
D” pasce eodem modo fiat processio sicut in die natalis excepto 
iF quod die pasche dicitur versus in pulpito sicut in die purifica- 
tionis, In oct. eodem modo fit processio sicut in ceteris domi- 
nicis diebus preter habitum, et excepto quod hac die dicitur versus in 
pulpito sicut in die pasce. 


In die ascensionis ordo processionis. 
T die ascensionis ordinetur processio sicut in die pasce excepto quod 

hac die vexilla processione procedunt; priusleo ; deinde minora 
vexilla per ordinem, vitimo loco draco. Deinde inter subdiaconum et 
turribulum duo de ij* forma capsulam reliquiarum in cappis sericis de- 
ferant. Ipse quoque diaconus eo die reliquias deferat pro dispositione 
sacristarum, Preterea hac die procedat processio perm medium chori 
et exit per ostium ecclesie occidentale procedendo in septentrionale 
latere circuendo extrinsecus totam ecclesiam et atrium, et predictum 
ostium in die dominica palmarum intrat. Cetera ut in die natali 
domini. 

In die pentecostes ordo processionis. 
}" die pentecostes ordinatur processio sicut in die natalis domini. 

Precedit autem usque in atrium sicut in dominica palmarum, et 
ita sine statione procedit et intrat per ostium ecclesie occidentale. 


In capite Jeiuniy. 
§ capite ieiuni) post cinerum susceptionem eat processio per medium 
chori ad ostiam ecclesie australe, excellentioribus precedentibus, 


* Hujus diei scil diei natalis Domini. 
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precedente vexillo cilicineo. Deinde episcopus uel executor officij 
penitentes singillatim per manus eiciat ministerio archidiaconorum ; 
si episcopus presens fuerit. Qvibus eiectis, redeat processio ordine 
solito processionum seruato. 


De processtone feriarum per xlmam. 


reterea sciendum quod per totam xlmam, usque ad cenam domini 
P iiij' et vj? feria ebdomade solet fieri processio ad altare per or- 
dinem. Primo die ad altare sancti martini. Deinde ad cetera per 
ordinem, nisi festum ix lectionum impediat. Qvarta itaque feria prime 
ebdomade xl"? cantata nona ante inchoationem misse eat processio sed 
sine cruce per ostium presbiterii ad altare sancte martini. Sacerdos 
cum suis ministris in albis. Deinde cantato responsorio clerici, ordine 
quo in choro ordinantur, se prosternant, ita quod sacerdos ad gradum 
altaris cum diacono a dextris et subdiacono a sinistris suam faciat pro- 
sternationem cum kyrie el. et psal. miserere. Finitis precibus stando 
dicat orationem. Qva finita, et cantata letania a duobus de ij? forma, 
usque ad sancta maria ora pro nobis et habitu non mutato, processio 
presbiterium circueundo per ostium chori occidentale chorum intret ; 
predictis duobus ad gradum chori letaniam terminantibus et sacerdos 
cum suis ministris abscedat nulla oratione dicta. Eodem modo et 
ordine fit processio qualibet sexta feria per xl™™ 


De processione tn cena domini. 


n cena domini, nona cantata, eat processio ad ostium ecclesie sicut 
I in capite ieiunij, sintque presentes in atrio ecclesie penitentes. 
Deinde si episcopus adest, principalis archidiaconus ex parte peniten- 
tium extra ostium lectionem legat in capa surica, que non legatur epis- 
copo absente. Finita lectione incipiat a. bis, continuo. Deinde dia- 
conus ex parte penitentium dicat, Mlectamus genua in albis ; et diaconus 
ex parte episcopi dicat Jeuate in simili habitu, et ita fiat tribus uicibus. 
Deinde penitentes singillatim per manus episcopus restituat ecclesie 
ministeris archidiaconorum, Qvibus peractis processio more solito in 
chorum redeat, 


Processio in vigilia pasce. 


n vigilia pasce, congregatis clericis in choro executor officij in capa 
serica, diaconus dalmatica, subdiaconus tunica induatur cum min- 
istris suis sine lumine in cereis et igne in thurribulo, quodam de j*. 
forma in superpellicio cereum illuminandum in hasta quadam deferente 
et processionem precedente post aque latorem per medium chori et ad 
fontes nouum ignem benedicendum processionaliter eat, choro sequente, 
precedentibus excellentioribus et ad columpnam ex parte australi ignem 
benedicat. Quo peracto solito more redeat processio in chorum duobus 
de ijt forma cantantibus in superpellicijs, Jnventor rutili.* ; 


* This hymn or prosa begins thus :— 


Inventor rutili Merso sole chaos ' 
Dux bone luminis, Ingruit horridum, } 
Qui certis vicibus Lumen redde tuis ‘ 
Tempora dividis, Christe fidelibus. 


See the “ Processionale ad vsum insignis ecclesie Sarum.”—Lond. 1555, fol. Ixxv. 6, 
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Processio ante mat, in die pasce. 


n die pasce ante mat. duo excellentiores presbiteri in superpelliciis 
I erucem de sepulcro tollant. Qui eam per ostium australe pres- 
biterii incedentes et per medium chori regredientes cum thuribulo et 
ceroferariis precedentibus ad altare sancti martini canentes deferant. 
Deinde dicta oratione cum versiculo ab excellentiore sacerdote ibi in- 
choentur mat. post debitam campanarum pulsationem. 


Eadem die processio ad fontes. 

inita septiformi letania que a septem primis in superpelliciis dicatur, 
if) in medio chori et quinguipartita letania a quinque diaconis de ij" 
forma similiter in medio chori inchoata in superpelliciis ad prolacionem 
sancta maria ora pro nobis, eat processio ad fontes duobus diaconis de 
ij* forma in albis oleum et crisma deferentibus inter subdiaconum et 
turribulum pariter incedentibus.* Cereus quoque benedicendis fontibus 
necessarius processionem precedat accensus, quia quodam de i* forma 
in superpellicio deferatur, et exeat processio per ostium  presbiterii 
‘rong et in australi ecclesie latere procedens, ad fontes veniat. 
‘inita letania executor officii conuersus ad orientem fontibus benedi- 
cendis assistat, ministris ordinate circumstantibus ; sc. a dextris iuxta 
sacerdotem stet diaconus. Subdiaconus a sinistris. Qui fert crisma 
stet iuxta diaconum. Qui autem oleum stet iuxta subdiaconum. Qui 
uero crucem defert sacerdoti sit oppositus ad eum conuersus, iuxta 
quem eodem modo stent duo ceroferarii. Consecratis fontibus non 
infundatur oleum neque crisma, nisi sit aliquis baptizandus. Completo 
fontium ministerio tres clerici de superiori gradu in cappis sericis 
canant Rex sanctorum. Finito primo versu chorus eundem repetat, et 
sic progredientes chorum intrent. 


Processio que eadem die ad vesperas fit ad fontes. 


ar die ad vesperas post primum Benedicamus eat processio ad 

foutes, eodem modo et ordine in superpelliciis quo in vigilia 
pasce, quando itur ad fontes benedicendos, excepto quod hic precedit 
cereus processionem. Deinde tres pueri in ipsa statione ante fontes 
habitu non mutato cantent alleluia. Post repetitionem ipsius alleluie 
incensatis fontibus dicat ibi sacerdos uersiculum et orationem., Postea 


ante crucem aliam faciant stationem, ubi dicta oratione solito more in 
chorum redeant. 


De processione per ebdomadam pasce facienda ad mat. et ad vesperas. 


\ Vastee ij* ebdomade pasce ad mat. post primum Benedicamus eat pro- 
cessio cum acolito deferente crucem in superpellicio, et cum cero- 
ferariis et turribulo solito more per medium chori ante crucem, et ibi 
facta statione dicatur ver. ante crucem a duobus de superiore gradu in 
superpelliciis ad clerum conuersis. Deinde dicta oratione cum ver. 
solito more in chorum redeant. Hee eodem modo fiat processio ad 
crucem ad mat. singnlis diebus per ebdomadam, nisi quod duobus 
diebus sequentibus dicitur versus in statione ante crucem, a duobus de 


forma, Reliquiis vero sequentibus feriis nullus versus dicatur. 


* On the lower margin, in a hand of the fifteenth century, are these words, 
“N? Feria vj. in crastino ascensionis amoucatur cereus paschalis,” 
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Eadem feria ad vesperas eodam modo et ordine eat processio in quo 
die pasce ad vesperas, excepto quod hoc die pueri non cantant in sta- 
cione ad fontes. Simili quoque modo obseruetur processio ad vesperas 
singulis diebus per ebdomadam usque ad sabbatum. 


Processio que fit in sabbato quod dicitur in albis, ante crucem. 


‘Jn sabbato uero ad vesperas eat processio post primum Benedicamus 
| cum ceroferariis et turribulo tantum, per medium chori, non iam 
ad fontes cum oleo et crismate sicut in precedentibus diebus, sed ante 
crucem tantum, et ibi in statione ipsa dicatur versus a duobus de supe- 
riori gradu in superpelliciis ad clerum conuersis. Deinde dicta ibi 
oratione cum versu in chorum redeat processio solito more. Sciendum 
autem quod ab hoc sabbato usque ad ascensionem domini singulis 
sabbatis ad vesperas predicto modo fit processio, excepto quod in mediis 
[sabbatis] dicitur versus in statione a duobus de ijt forma. Vitimo 
uero sabbato dicitur idem versus in superiori gradu; eodem etiam 


modo fit processio ad vesperos in vig. inuentionis sancte crucis, excepto 
quod ibi nullus versus dicitur in statione. 


P rocessio que fit in letanie maiore. 


n letania maiore dicta missa ad principale altare, et cantata meridie 
I ordinata processione ad gradum chori, per medium chori et ecclesie 
exeat processio per ostium ecclesie australe, eodem modo et habitu 
sicut in diebus dominicis, excepto quod hic uexilla precedunt proces- 
sionem et capsule reliquiarum pro dispositione sacristarum in hac pro- 
cessione deferuntur a duobus de ij* forma habitu non mutato, et 
sic eat processio ad aliquam ecclesiam in urbe uel suburbio, et ibi missa 
cantata processionaliter redeant ad ecclesiam per idem ostium quo 
egressi sunt, et ita in chorum solito modo redeant, et ita finita letania, 
dicatur oratio cum versiculo ad gradum chori, habitu non mutato. 


Processio in rogationibus. 


eria ij* in rogationibus hoc eodem modo ordinatur et procedat 
K [ processio, excepto quod hic precedat] draco, et deinde leo. Pre- 
terea hac die exit processio per ostiura supra dictum, et procedit ad 
portam ciuitatis occidentalem, et ita circueundo ciuitatem ex latere 
septentrionale, in aliqua ecclesia se recipit, et ibi celebrata missa per 
portam ciuitatis orientalem ad ecclesiam redit. Et cetera ut prius. 


De feria in rogationibus, 


eria ijt in rogationibus eat processio ad [ legend. per | portam ciui- 
FE tatis orientalem usque ad ecclesiam eo die adeundam, et ibi cele- 
brata missa, ciuitatem ex latere australi circueundo per portam ciuitatis 
occidentalem ad ecclesiam redeat; et cetera ut prius. 


In vigilia ascenstunis, 


TX vig. ascensionis simili modo ordinatur processio ut in predictis 
feriis; eat etiam processio ad locum destinatum et redeat ; omnibus 
ut supra peractis. 
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In vigilia pentecostes. 


n vig. pentec. eodem modo et ordine fit processio ad fontes sicut in 
if vig. pasce per omnia. 


In sabbatis in estate ad vesperas, ante crucem. 


n sabbato quo cantatur ystoria deus omnium ad vesperas post omnes 

(sic) memoriam beate marie, fit processio ad crucem, eo modo quo 

in sabbato octauarum pasce, excepto quod hic nullus versus dicitur in 

statione, et eodem modo singulis sabbatis usque ad aduentum domini; 
nisi duplex festum impedierit. 


Processiones que fiunt uenerationis [causa. ] 
_— preterea quedam processiones [ucnerationis] causa, ad sus- 

cipiendum regem, archiepiscopum, et proprium episcopum uel 
legatuin, que eodem modo et habitu ordinantur quo in dupplicibus 
festis; procedunt autem per medium chori et ecclesie, et per ostium 
ecclesie australe exeunt usque ad locum destinatum incedentes, ibique 
personam suscipiendam in processione due excellentiores persone in 
redeundo suscipiant : et eadem uia qua accesserant, usque ad gradus 


altaris adducant. Qva adoranduin prostrata, excellentior sacerdos 
orationem dicat super eum. 


Processio ad homines mortuos. 


S' uero cum processione homo mortuus sit suscipiendus eo modo 

ordinetur processio et incedat. In alio tamen habitu, quia sa- 
cerdos in hac processione et ministri cius in albis incedunt. Chorus 
autem in cappis nigris. Et cum ad locum destinatum peruenerit pro- 
cessio, cadauer ipsum sacerdos aqua benedicta aspergat. Deinde thu- 
rificet. Postea uero in ecclesiam redeaut, Et si canonicus fuerit 
cuius corpus defertur, in chorum deferatur. Sin autem extra chorum 
in ecclesia dicta oratione relinquatur, 


De modo exequendi dominica ; i" in adventu ad missam, et de offi- 
clus ministrorum. 


2. prima in aduentu peracta processione dum tercia canta- 

tur, executor officii et sui ministri ad missam dicendam se in- 
duant. Si episcopus affuerit tres habeat diaconos et totidem subdia- 
conos ad minus, sicut in omni festo ix. lectionum, quando ipse 
exequitur officium. In die uero pentecostes, et in die cene, septem 
diaconos et septem subdiaconos et tres acolitos. In aliis uero duppli- 
cibus festis, quinque tantum. In die parasceves unum solum diaconum 
et unum solum subdiaconum. Cantata uero tercia, et officio misse 
inchoata [sic], dum post officium Gloria patri inchoatur, executor 
officii cum suis ministris ordinate presbiterium intrent, et ad altare 
incedant, diacono et subdiacono casulis indutis, manus tamen ad mo- 
dum sacerdotis extra casulam non tenentibus. Ceteris ministris in 
ulbis existentibus, Qvibus uero temporibus diaconi et subdiaconi 
casula, dalmatica, et tunica uti debeant, in ordinali* plene deseribitur. 
Ad gradum autem altaris sacerdos ipse confessionem dicat, diacono 


* In ordinali, See Mr. Maskell’s Monumenta Ritualia, vol, i. p. xli—xlviii. 
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assistente a dextris, subdiacono a sinistris. Et sciendum quod quisquis 
sacerdos officium exequatur, semper episcopus si presens fuerit ad 
gradum altaris confiteor dicat. Dicta uero absolutione, sacerdos dia- 
conum deosculetur, deinde subdiaconum, Qvod semper obseruatur 
nisi missa pro fidelibus fuerit dicenda, et exceptis tribus ultimis diebus 
in passione, Hiis peractis ceroferarii candelabra cum cereis ad gra- 
dum altaris demittant; post humiliationem uero sacerdos [sic] ad 
altare factam, ipsum altare sacerdos thurificet diaconi munisterio. 
Deinde ab ipso diacono ipse sacerdos thurificetur, et postea textum 
ministerio subdiaconi deosculetur. Hijs peractis in dextero cornu 
altaris cum diacono et subdiacono officium misse usque ad orationem 
prosequatur, siue usque ad Glorta in excelsis, quando gloria in excelsis 
dicitur. Quo facta sacerdos cum suis ministris in sedibus ad hoc 
paratis se recipiant, et expectent usque ad orationem dicendam uel in 
alio tempore usque ad gloriam tn excelsis incipiendum ; dum uero 
sacerdos ad officium exequendum stat ad altare, diaconus stet in 
primo gradu ante altare. Deinde subdiaconus ordinate, ita quod 
quotiens sacerdos ad populum se conuertit, diaconus similiter se con- 
uertat, subdiacono interim ipsi sacerdoti de casula aptanda subminis- 
trante. Sciendum autem quod quicquid a sacerdote dicitur ante 
epistolam in dextro cornu altaris expletur. Similiter post perceptionem 
sacramenti. Cetera omnia in medio altaris fiunt. Post introitum 
uero misse unus ceroferariorum panem et vinum et aquam in pixide 
et phiala sollempniter ad locum ubi panis et uinum et aqua ad 
eukaristie ministrationem disponuntur deferat. Reliquus uero cerofe- 
rarius, pulues cum aqua et manutergio. Incepta uero ultima oratione 
ante epistolam casula interim deposita, subdiaconus per medium chori 
ad legendum epistolam ad pulpitum accedat. Et dum epistola legitur 
duo pueri in superpelliciis facta inclinatione ad altare, ad gradum chori 
in pulpito ipso se ad cantandum Gr. preparent. Interim etiam ueniant 
duo ceroferarij obuiam acolito ad ostium presbiterii cum ueneratione 
ipsum calicem ad locum predicte administrationis deferenti offertorio 
et corporalibus ipsi calici superpositis. Est autem acolitus in albis et 
mantello serico ad hoc parato. Calice itaque in loco debito reposito 
corporalia ipse acolitus super altare sollempniter deponat. Ipsum 
altare in recessa deosculando. Qvo facto ceroferarij candelabra cum 
cereis ad gradum altaris dimittat. Lecta epistoia subdiaconus panem 
et ulnum post manuum absolutionem*® ad eukaristie ministrationem in 
loco ipsius administrationis preparet ministerio acoliti. Dum gradale 
canunt duo de superiore gradu ad cantandum alleluia cappis sericis se in- 
duant et ad pulpitum accedant. Dicto uero Gr. pueri cantores ad gradum 
altaris inclinatis capitibus redeant. Post lectam quoque epistolam unus 
ceroferariorum cum aliquo puero de choro aquilam in pulpito ad legen- 
dum euangelium ornando preparent. Dum alleluia canitur diaconus, 
ablutis prius manibus, casula humerum sinistrum modo stole succinctus 
corporalia super altare disponat. Dum prosa canitur diaconus ipse 
altare thurificet. Deinde ad commonitionem puerorum ministrantium 
achoro ad ministerium suum redeuntium, accepto textu euangeliorum, 


* Read ablutionem, 
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et data ei humiliato capite a sacerdote benedictione cum ceroterariis et 
thuribulo precedente subdiacono librum lectionis euangelice deferente 
per medium chori ad pulpitum accedat ; textum ipsum super sinistram 
manum sollempniter gestando. Et cum ad locum legendi perueniunt, 
textum ipsum subdiaconus accipiat et a sinistris diaconi ipsum dum 
euangelium legitur teneat; et lecto euangelio ipsum deosculando ipsi 
diacono porrigat, a dextra parte ipsius, In redeundo etiam textum 
ipsum ad altare ex directo pectori deferat. Post inceptionem credo in 
unum sacerdos ipse ministerio diaconi thurificetur, et postea ministerio 
subdiaconi textum deosculetur. Quo peracto chorus ministerio pueri 
more solito incensetur, sequente subdiacono textum deosculandum sin- 
gulis eo ordine quo incensantur porrigente. Hijs peractis acolito 
istrante subdiacono, subdiaconus ipsi diacono, sacerdos prius hostiam 
super patenam deinde calicem a manu diaconi accipiat; diacono 
manum ipsius sacerdotis utraque uice deosculante. Postea ordinato 
sacrificio, et debito modo disposito, sacerdos sacrificium ministerio 
diaconi ter in signo crucis thurificet. Deinde ter in circuitu, postea 
ex utraque parte sacrificii. Quo peracto, sacerdos manus abluat, min- 
isterio subdiaconi et alioram ministrorum; diacono interim ipsum 
altare in sinistro cornu incensante, et reliquias more solito. Accedente 
autem sacerdote ad diuinum obsequium exequendum, diaconus et 
subdiaconus suis gradibus ordinate se teneant, et si episcopus celebra- 
uerit, omnes diaconi in eodem gradu diaconorum consistant, principali 
diacono medium locum inter eos obtinente. Simili modo subdiaconi 
in gradu subdiaconorum se habeant, ceteris omnibus diaconis et sub- 
diaconis gestum principalis diaconi et principalis subdiaconi imitanti- 
bus ; excepto quod principalis subdiaconus sacerdoti ad populum con- 
uertenti solus ministrat. Sacerdote uero per omnia secula seculorum 
incipiente, subdiaconus offertorium et patenam de manu diaconi acci- 
piat et ipsam tenendam quousque oratio dominica dicatur, acolito 
offertorio cooperto committat, in gradu post diaconum iterum consti- 
tuto. Sciendum autem quod pueri administrantes, dum secretum 
misse tractatur, in choro moram faciunt, exteriorem locum primo forme 
tenentes quousque sacerdos cancellatis manibus ad altare se inclinet, 
tunc enim ad altare accedunt administrandum diacono in manuum 
ablutione cum subdiacono, Sacerdote uero, corpore domini calicem in 
modum crucis signante, diaconus ei a dextris assistat eique in corpo- 
ralibus sustinendis subministret. Inchoata vero oratione dominica, 
diaconus patenam a manu subdiaconirecipiat et post dictam orationem 
dominicam eam sacerdoti porrigat; post tercium per omnia secula se- 
culorum, si episcopus celebrauerit, diaconus ad populum conuersus 
baculum episcopi in dextra tenens, curuata baculi ad se conuersa, 
dicat humiliate uos ad benedictionem. Deinde episcopus eukaristia in- 
terim super patenam reposita, super populum faciat benedictionem, 
Agnus dei dicendum accedunt diaconus et subdiaconus ad sacerdotem 
uterque a dextris; diaconus propior ; subdiaconus remotior. Pacem 
uero diaconus a sacerdote accipiat ; deinde primo subdiacono porrigat. 
Deinde ad gradum chori rectorem ex parte decani; deinde alium ex 
parte cantoris osculetur. Qui duo pacem chloro reportent, incipientes 
a decano et cantore, uel ab his qui stallis eorum stant proximiores, 
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Post perceptionem sacramenti, sacerdote ad manus abluendas ueniente, 
diaconus corporalia complicet, et in loculo reponat. Postea uero ipsa 
corporalia calici cum offertorio superponat, ipsumque calicem dum 
post comm. dicitur ipsi acolito committat ; qui dum per omnia dicitur, 
ea sollempnitate qua eum aportauit, reportet. Post denedicamus dictum 
a diacono interim casula induto ad populum conuerso, et post inclina- 
tionem ad se factam, sacerdos cum suis ministris, modo quo accessit, 
recedat, 


(To be continued.) 


ARCHBISHOP WARHAM’S VISITATION IN THE YEAR 1511. 
(Continued from page 178.) 
Ecc DE EASTWELL vel ESTWELL. 


770. Compertum est. That Maisteris Brent witholdeth a cow 
from the church that was bequeathed by Master Clerk. 


[She appeared and stated that she had the cow, and was ready 
to deliver it. ‘The Commissary admonished the Churchwardens 
to go to her house and receive it ; and to appear on the Tuesday 
after the Sunday in albis to certify that they had done so; on 
which day they appeared and stated that they had received the 
cow. | 

771. Item. That John Pontall oweth to the church five ewes 
price xiii.d. a piece, and for the farm of the said ewes ii.d. 
summa V1.8. 


[The Churchwardens stated that he had settled it. | 


CAPELLA DE NEWLAND. 


772. Compertum est. 'That to the chapel of Newland were given 
certain lands to a priest to sing there continually, the which 
lands the prior and convent of Leds hath; but there is no 
priest singing. Whereupon it was complained of in the 
Visitation of my Lord Henry Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and then there was made a composition that the said prior 
should find a priest continually as it appeareth by writing. 

[The Commissary remitted the matter to the Lord jArch- 
bishop. 
Ecc.esiA DE LITLE CHART. 


773. Compertum est. That Richard Frende witholdeth certain 
money that he gathered for the building of the steeple and 
keepeth it wholly in his hands. 

[He appeared and denied that he had in his hands any money 
belonging to the church. ] 
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174. Compertun ct That the door of the chancel is not suf- 


Scalia dali proctor of the rector, a peared, and 


775. Item. Tha. the clausure ofthe churchyard against the east 
is not suficient. 


{The Churehwardens and the Commissary dejpined 
therm to repair it before the cast of Pentecost, under pain of 
communication. ] 


776. Item, That the glass slindew in the west end of the church 
is not sufficiently repaired. 


Churchwardens were enjoined to repair it before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication.} 


777. Item. That my Lady Roos of Dover bequeathed to the. 
church aforesaid y. kine. v. loads wood, v. hogs, the which 
we cannot get. 


{The Commissary remitted the matter of the Lady De Rosse, 
because Thomas Lovell, was not within the bs 


EcciesiA DE NEWENDEN. 


778. That there is no parsonage in the 
and by reason of the same, and the sea flowing there, the 


benefice is no more sroise but v. marks yearly. 


[The Commissary en Sir John Bake the rector, to pre- 
sent himself before the! Archbishop, and state the cause of 
the poverty of his benefice, before the Feast of Pentecost. ] 


DE BENYNGDEN vel BENYNDEN.. 
779. Compertum est. That the gable window in the west side of 
the church is faulty. iv 


Churchwardens appeared and were enjoined to repair it 
of the under pain of excommuni- 


vad 


780. Item. churehyard is not sufficiently 


[They were enjoined to remedy this before St. John the Baps 
tist’s day, under pain 
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781. Item. That iii buttresses of the south side be not repaired. 


{They were enjoined to pee r the south wall of the church 
(in reparando lez botresses) Michaelmas, under ot 
excommunication. | 


782, Item. That Thomas Astyn witholdeth of rent 
the church x.d., which he hath paid in time passed, and so a 
is behind iii years. 


© | [He appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to pay the 
churchwardens ii.s. vi.d. for arrears, and x.d. for the current year 
before Easter, under pain of excommunication; or else to appear 
before the Lord Archbishop to shew cause to the contrary.] 


783. Item. Thomas Philpott and Stephen Philpott witholdeth 
iii.l, iv.s. viii.d. the which was bequeathed b Richard Phil- 
pott to be distributed in foul ways between enxdenbregge — 
and Philpott’s gate. a 

[Stephen Fylpot and acknowledged the legacy. The 
Commissary enjoined him to pay it, or cause it to be ale to _ 


four honest men of the parish, to applied to mending the roads q 
before Christmas, under pain of excommunication. ] a 


EccLEsta DE MAGNA CHART. 


784. Compertum est. That the cieling of the chancel had aad a 
of reparation. a 

[Sir John Fogg, Knight, appeared, and in the name of the a 
oa: undertook for the repair before St. John the Baptist’s a 
785. Item. There lack books of the new fonets : that is to say, | i@ 
the Feast of the Visitation of our Lady, the Feast of the a 
Transfiguration, and the Feast De Nomine Jesu. a 


[The Churchwardens ap , and the Commissary enjoined . 
them to provide for the books in question before the Feast of the 1° 


a or earlier if possible, under pain of excommunica- tm 
tion 


786. Item. There lack surplices. 


[The said Churchwardens were ordered to provide them before 
‘the Feast of Pentecost, under pain of excommunication.) 


787. Item. The ms of old time were wont to find a clerk 


to help to sing divine service; the which our parson will 
not do. 


| 


John Fog; Knight, the name thie Rectér ‘denied 
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that he was bound to maintain such a clerk, or that his recent 
predecessors had been so bound; but said that if the obligation 
could be proved, he would do it. } 


788. Item. The clausure of the churchyard is not sufficient, 
through the fault of the Prior of Christchurch. 


{The Churchwardens were ordered to repair it before St. John 
the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication, or else to 


appear on the Tuesday before that feast to shew cause why the 
Prior of Christchurch was bound. } 


789. Item. The church gate is not sufficient. 


[They were enjoined to repair it sufficiently, as well with 
regard to covering, as otherwise, before the Feast of the Assump- 
tion, under pain of excommunication. } 


790. Item. The body of the church lacketh reparation insomuch 
that it raineth in at divers places. 


[There does not appear to be anything corresponding to this 
in the acta. | 


Denarii Sancti Petri. 


791. Dominus de Lalbome id. Redyng id. Eldyntrym id. 


tidyngham Newenden id. Buxford id. North- 
stower id. Wardaker id. Grastegh id. Harteigh id. 
Virga de Barnwey i.d. Thomas de Gerdherst id. Wor- 
tyng id. Virga de Jelmer id. Virga de Bokir id, Rip- - 
ob. Thomas Laurence od. Bisshoppynder 


evyn id. Bevrynden id. Eardeharst id. Rugmer de 
Bever id, Thomas Iden i.d, 


|The Churchwardens stated that they had come to agreement 
with all the parties about their Peter-pence.] 


Wecanatus de Dspryng bel Despringe. 


Uttimo die mensis Septembris Anno Domini 1511. In Ec- 
clesia Parochiali de Feversham Reverendissimus in Christo 
i ee visitavit clerum et populum dicti decanatus, facto 
pee sermone per Magistram Clementem Browne sacre theo- 


ogie professorem. 
[Monitio generalis ut supra.] 


Sequuntur detecta et comperta in dicto 
Decanatu de Ospryng. 
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EccLesiaA DE STALISFELD vel STALLEFOLD. 


792. Comperium est. That the vicarage is of so small profit that 
the vicar cannot live upon it, for the yearly valor of the same 
doth not pass vill. marks, and the proprietary of the same 
is the Prior of Saint Gregories in Canterbury; and the 
farm of the parsonage is by year viii.l. xiii.s. iiii.d. 


[The Vicar appeared, and stated that he was in treaty with the 
Prior for an augmentation. | 


793. Item. That Saint Thomas Chauncel [sic] is not sufficiently 
repaired. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 


them to repair the chapel (capellam) of St. Thomas before All 
Saints day, under pain of excommunication. } 


794. Item. John Buns of Ottreden was condemned by the 
Official to pay certain duties to the said church, the which 
he did withold many years, and also the costs done in the 
suit, the which he doth yet withold, and did put us to great 
expenses at London in wrongfully defending his wrongful 
witholding. 


[The Churchwardens stated that this detection respecting John 
Bunse was pending before the Lord Archbishop. ] 


795. Item. That Richard Goodyn witholdeth a cow from the 
church of Stalisfeld that should find a lamp before Saint 
John Baptist. 


[The Churchwardens stated that he was living in the diocese 


of Rochester, and the Commissary remitted the matter to the 
Lord Archbishop. ] 


796. Item. That Robert Straynsham of Lenham withdraweth 
vi.s. vili.d. bequeathed by his mother. | 


[He appeared and acknowledged the debt ; and the Commis- 


sary enjoined him to pay it before Pentecost, under pain of ex- 
communication. | 


797. Item. That the same Robert and John of Otryden; exe- 
cutors of the said dead woman, dispose not xilii.s. pro anima 
ejusdem as she willed. 


[John Straynsham appeared, and undertook to pay the xiiii.s. 
before Pentecost; which the Commissary enjoined him to do, 
under pain of excommunication. ] 
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ECCLESIA DE NEWINGHAM vel NEWENHAN, 


798. Compertum est. That Jamys 'Thomson, clerk of Newingham 
is not of good behaviour, nor fame, nor he liveth not as a 
clerk ought to do. : 


' [The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the clerk 
(aquebaiulus) of the parish had removed, and gone they knew not 
whither. ] 


799. Item. That the vicarage is of so small profit that aman can- 
not live on it, for it passeth not viii. marks a year. 


[The Lady Matilda, Prioress of Davington, proprietary of the 
church appeared, and stated her belief that the vicarage was 
sufficient, and that the vicar lived respectably (honeste) upon it 
and had purchased land and wood there. She said, however, 
that if it could be proved to be insufficient she would make a 
suitable provision for the vicar. Afterwards, namely on the xxis¢ 

_ of May, she appeared and granted to the said vicar an augmen- 
tation of xiii.s. iiii.d. with which he was contented.) 


Ecciesia DE LuDNAM vel LUDDENHAM. 


800. Compertum est. That the chancel window is broken down 
and riot amended, the which causeth the lights to waste 
more than they would do. 


[The Rector appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him to 
repair the window before Michaelmas, under pain of seques- 
tration. | 

801. Item. That the parson dealeth not fairly with the vestments 
when he putteth them on him. | 


[ Nothing corresponding in the Acta.] 


802. Item. That the parish maketh the hedge about the church- 
yard, and the parson would have the croppings off the trees 
that grow in the hedge, the which no parson afore him was 
wont to have. i 

he Rector said that he had trees growing in the churchyard, 
as he well might, for it was his right. ‘The Commissary, with 
the consent of the Rector, assigned the tree that had been cut 
down to the Churchwardens, for the repair of the churchyard. ] 


803. Item. Robert Avale witholdeth from the church a cow 
bequeathed by one [blank], for the maintaining of the Rood 
lights. : 


[Robert a Vale of Feversham appeared, and stated that he 
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administered the goods of Richard Taylor, and had heard say, 


that the said Richard had in his possession a cow belonging to 
that church, and that he would deliver one to the Churchwardens 
before the Feast of Pentecost. ] 


804. Item. That John Napilton witholdeth from the said 
_ church another cow given to the maintenance of a taper 
before the Rood and another before our Lady. 


[John Napleton appeared, and confessed that he had in his 
ion a cow belonging to the Church, The Commissary 
enjoined him to deliver it to the Churchwardens, or give securities 
for its being delivered, before St. George’s day, under pain of 
excommunication. | 


805. Item. John Colbroke bequeathed to the church, after that 
his debts were paid, the residue of his goods and lands, the 
which his executors will not perform. 


[The said Churchwardens stated that they did not know who 


the executors were, but that they were dead. Being asked who — 


was in ssion of the goods of the deceased, they replied that 
they did not know, and so the Commissary dismissed the matter 
for the defect aforesaid. ] | 


806. Item. That there lacketh a processional and a porteouse. 


[The Churchwardens were enjoined to provide them before 
St, John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excommunication. ] 


EccLESIA DE OSPRYNGE, 


807. Compertum est. That the chancel was brent by tempest of 
thunder, and so remaineth unrepaired. 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the repairs 
were then in progress, and would be completed before Easter. ] 


808. Item. That the Vicar singeth not the service at due hours, 
nor keepeth none order; but now he singeth at one hour, 
now at another, at his own pleasure ; and otherwhiles will 
do all service by viii. of the clock, and sometime by eleven 
of the clock, and so in no good and due time service is 
kept. 
[The Vicar appeared, and the Commissary enjoined him 
thenceforth to begin matins on Sundays and holidays at eight 
- oclock; and then when the matins and hours were finished, pro« 
ceed to celebrate mass, so that it might be over on those dayw by 
eleven o'clock, under pain of sequestration. | 


Vou, XXXI.—March, 1847. 
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809. Item. One Peter at Seale oweth to the church, y by 
legacies, and partly by holding in his hands sith he was 
churchwarden, xv.s. vili.d. 

[Peter Cadman, executor of Peter Seede, appeared. The 
Commissary enjoined him to pay the sum claimed by the Church- 
wardens before Easter, or else to appear on the Thursday next 
after the Sunday in albis, to show cause to the contrary. On 
which day the Churchwardens appeared, and stated that the said 
Peter had not paid. The Commissary decreed that he should be 
suspended from entering the church. On. the 5th of May follow- 
ing, Peter Cadman appeared and sought absolution, which the 
Commissary granted him, on his having taken an oath to obey 
the law, &c., and immediately the said Peter undertook to pay 
the money within eight days, under pain of excommunication. | 


810. Item. There is a suspicious house of one Alice Owlett, 
_ ‘widow, in the which is suspicious living by the resort of 
one John Randall. 
[The Churchwardens stated that Alice Howlott had left the 
parish, and gone they knew not whither. 


811. Item. One John Temer draweth suspiciously to a house of 
one called Marget Hans. 


[John Temer appeared, and denied that he frequented the 
house of Margaret Hannes. The Commissary enjoined him to 


avoid the house and company of the said Margaret, under pain 
of excommunication. ] 


812. Item. One Hugh Swannard, by reason of haunting to one 
Agnes the wife of John Taylor, hath set debate and strife 
between him and his wife ; and maketh assault oftentimes 
upon the said John Taylor for his foresaid wife. 


[He and confessed the charge. The Commissary 
enjoined him that on two Sundays he should go before the pro- 
cession in the parish church with bare feet and head, and a wax 

of the value of ii.d. in his hand; and that on the second 
Sunday he should offer the taper into the hands of the priest after 
the offertory at high mass should be finished, under pain of ex- 
communication. Afterwards the said Hugh compounded, for 


certain causes, for iii.s, iiiid. which he paid on the spot, and the 
Commissary dismissed him. ] 


Ecclesia DE SELLYNG. 


813. Compertum est. That. the Church is not repaired. 


(The Churchwardens appeared, and the Commissary enjoined 
them to repair the nave of the church sufficiently before the Feast 
of Pentecost, under pain of excommunication. ] 
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Ecciesia DE TREWLEY. 


814. Compertum est. Omnia bene. 
[Of course no aeéa.| 


Ecciesia pe STONE. 


| 815. Compertum est. That they be not served of divine service 
but once in fortnight. They have neither matins nor even- 
song on the holydays. 


[Sir Thomas Carpenter, fermor of the Rectory appeared, whom 


the Commissary enjoined to serve the cure duly in divine ser-. 


vices, under pain of sequestration. ] 


816. Item. The Curate giveth to the parson M. Archdeacon iii 


marks by year, and the parsonage is not worth vii marks, 
whereby we have not our service. 


[The detection concerning the Archdeacon was remitted to 


the examination of the Lord Archbishop. ] 
817. Item. The chancel is sore decayed. 


[The said Sir Thomas was enjoined to repair the chancel before 
the Feast of the Assumption ; or else to admonish the Lord Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury or his so to do, before that time, 
under the penalty 


818. Item. The windows be not glazed. 
[The same injunction as the preceding. | 


EccLesiA DE NORTON. 


819. Compertum est. That Sir Walter Butlar parish priest there 
lived suspiciously with the wife of John Jenkyn; and the 
setts of the curate and the clerks in the conwer [sic] are 
not repaired. 7 


[Sir Walter Butler appeared, to whom the Commissary en- 
joined in the name [probably the word rectoris omitted] to re- 
pair the seats in the choir before the feast of the Assumption, 
under pain of sequestration ; and to avoid the company of John 
Jenkyn’s wife except in public places, under pain of excommu- 
nication. | 


820. Item. Jamys Easton, executor of Richard Eston of the 
said parish, withdraweth xii bushels barley bequeathed to 
the said church. | 


[James Easton, executor of Richard Easton appeared; and 
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the Commissary enjoined him to deliver the barley to the Church- 
wardens before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


Ecciesta DE SHELDWICH vel SHOLDWICH. 


821. Compertum est. That Robert Lull of Shellyng and Raynold 


Cosyng of Badlesmer, feoffers to one Raynold Fyssher do 
not fulfil the said Raynold’s will to the church of Sheldwich. 


The Churchwardens appeared and stated that Robert Lull 

Raynold Cosyn had delivered the estate according to the 
will ime that the executors had settled with them for the legacies 
to the church. ] 


822. Item. The widow of William Maison of Wynhey oweth to 


the church for a cow and the farm of it for iiii years xiv.s. 
vili.d, 

The widow of William Mason late of Canterbury, appeared 
and made oath that no goods of her deceased husband had come 


to her hands, they having been sequestered by the ordinary ; and 
then the Commissary dismissed her. ] 


823. Item. She oweth to the said church for the account of her 


husband sithence he was churchwarden viii.s. viii.d. 
[As before. 


824. Item. The widow of Robert Symonds of Kenyngton oweth 


to the said church for a cow and the farm for vy. years, 
Xvi.s. 


[She appeared ; and forasmuch as her husband had died in 


so great poverty, she having been put upon her oath, was dis- 
missed. 


825. Jtem. That the parson hath by year of the said benefice 


xviii. and the vicar but iv./. xiii.s. iv.d. whereupon the 
whole parish is like to decay. 


[The Vicar appeared, and stated that he had come to an 
agreement with the Lord Abbot of St. Augustine’s for an aug- 
mentation of his pension. ] 


826. Item, That M. Jennyns witholdeth the tithes of all such 


oaks that pass xx years growing. 


{He also stated that M. Stephen Jenyns had settled with him 
for his tythes. | 
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827. tem. The churchyard lieth open and not repaired. 


{The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to repair 
the fence before St. John the Baptist’s day, under pain of excom- 
munication. | 


828. Item. Saint Margaret’s chancel is decayed. 


[The said Churchwardens were enjoined to perform all neces- 
sary repairs in the chancel of St. Margaret, before the Feast of 
the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. | 


829. ltem. Divers of the parish will not pay to the clerk’s 
wages. 


[The Churchwardens stated that all the defaulters had paid. ] 


EccLEsIA DE GoODMESTON. 


830. Compertum est. That a glass window in the church is broken 
and not repaired. 3 


[The Churchwardens appeared, and were enjoined to make 
this and all other necessary repairs in the church before the Feast 
of the Assumption, under pain of excommunication. ] 


831. Item. That Robert Johnson, farmer of Goodmeston, will 
not pay nothing to the cross light. 


832. Item. He will not pay to the patron light, nor nothing to 
the clerks wages. 


He appeared, and stated that he was ready to pay to the 
lights of the church and the clerk, as the other parishioners did. 
The Commissary enjoined him to settle with the Churchwardens 
before Kaster, under pain of excommunication. | 


833. Item. The parson oweth to the church for rent of xx. years 
xx.d, 


[The Rector appeared, and confessing the debt, the Commis- 
sary enjoined him to pay it before Easter, under pain of exco-2- 
munication. | 


834. Item. That M. Kemp, knight, withdraweth ii.d. by year of 
lands late belonging to one Milis. | 


[The Churchwardens stated that he had directed his fermor to 
pay the rent of ii.d, annually. ] 


835. Item. That William Bull withdraweth iid. by year of the 
said Milis lands. 


He appeared, and confessed that he owed the money for lands 
called “ Myles lands.” ‘The Commissary enjoined him to pay 
it in future annually, under pain of excommunication. ] 


( To be continued. ) 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 


The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
i of his Correspondents. 


THE PARKER SOCIETY. 


Str,—Will you allow me to occupy a small portion of your space, 
with a few remarks on the Zurich Letters, published by the Parker 
Society. 

Haviee adopted such a designation, and having declared that their 
intention was to publish the writings of our own Reformers, the public 
have a right to expect that nothing should be put forth under the au- 
thority of the Society, offensive to Archbishop Parker’s memory or 
hostile to the Anglican church, without a full explanation of the cir- 
cumstances under which such matters might be included in their 
volumes, and a necessary caution to their readers. How great, then, 
was my surprise to find in the Zurich collection letters most calum- 
nious respecting Parker and the Church of England, not merely from 
Puritans at home, but from Presbyterian reformers abroad, and not a 
word of explanation or caution given either in the preface or in the 
notes. Had they been restricted by their laws from adding any notes, 
some excuse might have been pleaded for the council; but, as nume- 
rous annotations appear on really trivial matters, the managers of 
the Parker Society are actually guilty of a flagrant act of injustice to 
Parker’s memory, whose name they have used, and also to the church, 
of which they call themselves members, in publishing to the world 
such tirades of abuse without informing their readers of the true state 
of the case. To my own knowledge, some persons have read these 
letters, under the conviction that the Church of England was inclined 
to Popery from the period of the Reformation. Sure the Parker 
Society might, as Churchmen, have stated, that the writers of certain 
letters were mistaken men, but that they were printed as parts of a 
series, Such a book should never have proceeded, without many 
cautions and explanations, from a council whose avowed object is 
“ The publication of the Works of the Fathers and early writers of the 
Reformed English Church.” Yet some reviewers have asserted, in 
their laudations of the Parker Society, that the whole series of the 
publications should form a portion of the library of every clergyman. 
Assuredly the clergy will be well versed in ecclesiastical history, if their 
information is to be derived only from the publications of the Parker 
Society. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Veritas. 


P.S.—I should like to know what authority the Council of the 
Parker Society have for calling the writers of some of the letters in 
the collection, Reformers of the English Church. 
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PROFESSOR LEE TO THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH MAGAZINE ON 
THE SYRIAC VERSION OF THE EPISTLES OF ST, IGNATIUS, 


(Continued from p. 49.) 


Ir has been shown, then, that the additions made to the genuine 
Epistles of Ignatius are, in both the shorter and longer texts, of a 

raphrastical character generally. There are some cases, indeed, in 
which this will not hold good, as in the introduction of proper names, 
which, I am disposed to believe, was one of the latest additions made 
by the interpolators, At first, the additions were probably nothing 
more than scholia intended to assist the reader, and were written 
perhaps between the lines of the text, as the shorter glosses of the 
Greek MSS. frequently are ; or, the text may have been taken line 
by line, as it is the practice also among the Arabs, Persians, and 
Hindoos, and commented upon accordingly. In process of time, and 
when the authority of Ignatius was thought important in controversy, 
these scholia became enlarged, as we now find them in the longer text 
of the Greek and Vulgate Latin copies, and became so intermingled 
with the original compositions of Ignatius, as scarcely to admit of 
separation. The introduction of certain proper names was perhaps 
thought necessary—in the spirit of our Reviewer—to give them that 
apostolic turn and character, which they seemed to want. All this 
—as Le Clerc has intimated—could not fail to secure a quick and 
abundant sale to such copies. It would be urged that now at length 
the whole text of Ignatius had been recovered, and presented for sale, 
And who does not know that such recommendations seldom fail to 
secure their object ? There would be, moreover, this additional advan- 
tage gained, the heretics, who must have had a large share in these later 
and larger interpolations, would thus further their own opinions and 
purposes, and also please their abettors. And, unfortunately for those 
days, no “ English Reviews,” highly dogmatical, clever Reviewers, nor 
even students of real criticism, existed. There were, indeed, the Gre- 
gories, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Jerome, and others, as there also 
were schools, libraries, and the like, in tolerable abundance ; vet it is 
the fact, that, during the period contained between the Apostles’ times 
and the commencement of the fifth century, more corruptions were 
fastened upon the text of Scripture, more forgeries put forth as Holy 
Scripture, more fictitious works of early Fathers, and more false 
readings thrust into the texts of all works of value in the church, than 
ever were at any subsequent period. If we suppose, then, that the 
grossest interpolations now visible in the Epistles of Ignatius, had 
found their way into them even as early as the times of Theodoret, 
we shall suppose nothing more than what the nature of the case will 
justify. The first interpolations’ were, I believe, harmless enough, 
and introduced for no sinister purpose. It was when the heresy 
of Arius had gained considerable ground, and when power rather 
than truth was the object of its abettors, that the later and larger in- 
terpolations, amendments, &c., found their way into these Epistles, 
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PROFESSOR LEE 


and were transcribed with them as part of the genuine text.'. The 
shorter text,—with some additions,—however, was not entirely lost. 
At length it came forth, with the Latin text discovered by Usher, as 
a voucher for the genuine Ignatius, and as a witness of the gross cor- 
ruptions of all the longer editions. We have now also a Syriac edi- 
tion of three of the Ignatian Epistles ; which, as I think, affords tes- 
timony sufficiently good, that even the shorter Greek and Latin texts 
are not without their corruptions,’ although I am very willing to 
allow that neither is this Syriac edition immaculate. 

I shall now, therefore, proceed to offer a few remarks upon it; and 
first upon its character as a translation. 

Mr. Cureton generally speaks of this translation as being very close 
and literal. Close and literal it certainly is; but not so much so as 
to deserve the character of very close and literal. From all I have 
been able to discover in it, I think it much of a piece, in this respect, 
with the Peschito translation of the New Testament ; giving, as nearly 
as necessary, both the words and order of these in the original ; and 
this in language as nearly approximating to that of the Peschito as 
well could be. Still, the servile closeness of the Philoxenian version 
is quite another thing, as indeed the language of that version is: for 
there every word, particle, &c., of the original is imitated to the utmost 
extent. The fragments given by Mr. Cureton from Severus of An- 
tioch, Timotheus of Alexandria, &c., are not only taken from another 
version of the Epistles of Ignatius,—as, indeed, the Reviewer has re- 
marked,’—but they evince a different style of translation, as they also 
do of language ; imitating, as it strikes me, the Philoxenian version 
as nearly as possible, and the caxo{nAia of Aquila. Our translation 
of these Epistles was made at a time when a far better taste prevailed 
in the Church, and when an honest appeal to the plain and obvious 
truths of Holy Writ was the order of the day; the later, when heresy 
and schism had made the letter of the text all-important, and when 
scarcely anything beyond this was sought after. This latter version 
was, therefore, probably made as late as the sixth century; the 
former, not later, perhaps, than the close of the second or beginning 
of the third, and before any extensive interpolations had found their 
way into the Greek copies. I am disposed, therefore, to attach very 
great authority to this Syriac version, and to believe that it presents 
us with a much truer view of the mind of Ignatius, than any text that 
has hitherto appeared; although, as before, 1 am not prepared to 
affirm that it has not its faults. 

To begin, then, with the Epistle to Polycarp. The heading of this 
Epistle presents but little difference from that of the shorter Greek 
text. Instead of “ Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna,”’ the Greek gives, 


* It is a remarkable fact, that Whiston wrote in favour of the longer Greek text, 
avowing that it was the genuine edition, because he (being an Arian) found the 
Arian doctrines abounding in it; and thence he denounced the shorter one, as having 
been corrupted for the purpose of favouring the opinions of Athanasius. Much in 
the same spirit our reviewer, as noticed above, has denounced the Syriac. 

* And which Vossius, Usher, and even Pearson, have allowed long a 

* Still, as I have said & little lower down, it is not quite certain w ane in some 

instances, the older version has not been taken, altered, and augmented, 
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« Polyearp, Bishop of the Church of the Smyrneans ;” whieh is, I think, 
an amendment made upon the older and simpler reading of the Syriac. 


_ This heading, too, retains the Greek word Theophorus, of which, as 


we shall presently see, the more modern translator has given a Syriac 
version, in order, perhaps, to conform more exactly with the then pre- 
vailing strictly literal practice and taste. No further difference worth 
remark occurs here. 

Let us now pass on to the heading of the Epistle to the Romans. 
The Syriac has here, just what we might have expected from a bishop 
such as Ignatius’ was—much real piety, much deference, and much 
Christian love. The Greek has twice as much matter at least, all 


joined on parcel by parcel, as observed above, to the text of Ignatius, 
and stuffed usgue ad nauseam, with compound epithets, and this. 


amounting to nothing short of gross flattery : matter which could not 


be reasonably expected from a prisoner, harassed and hurried; as Igna-- 


tius was, by the ten leopards who attended him. 

If we now turn to p. 68 of Mr. Cureton’s work, we shall find an- 
other Syriac heading given to this Epistle, still more fulsome, if pos- 
sible, and more savouring of modern corruption, than even this Greek 
one. “Ignatius,” it says, “who has put on God,” (“ Theophorus’’ 
thus being translated,) “to her who is magnified in the greatness of 


the Most High, and of Jesus Christ his only Son, the Church beloved 


and illumined by the will of that God who bindeth and holdeth all, 
and the love of Jesus Christ: her, who has the first seat in the place” 
(region) ‘ of the Romans, who is worthy of God, and worthy of his 
splendour, and worthy of happiness,’ &c., with other such large and 
splendid additions to the shorter, and even to the longer, Greek text: 
and all this in a style so pompous and turgid, as to prove to demon- 
stration, that it could neither have come from Ignatius, nor from the 
translator of his Epistles, as found in Mr. Cureton’s edition. | 

We shall now return to the Epistle to Polycarp. We have, then, 
(Ch. iii.) rove karaparOare, x. r. X., of which Mr. Cureton’s text 
gives the following sufticiently good translation :—“ Be discerning of 
the times. Expect Him who is above times, Him to whom there are no 
times, Him who is unseen, Him who for our sakes became seen, Him 
who is impalpable, Him who is without suffering, Him who for our 
sakes suffered, Him who for our sakes endured everything.” In page 
28, ib., we have another version of this, imitating the shorter Greek 
text much more exactly, and even following the very order of the 
words: ‘ Of the times be thou considering; Him who is above time‘ 
expect ; Him who is without time; Him the invisible; Him who for 
our sake (was) visible; Him the impalpable; Him .the impassible ; 
Him who for our sake (was) passible; Him who in all ways for our 


‘ If we read |a=>} here, without Ribbui ~ the mark of the plural number, we 
shall have the Greek bepxaipdy exactly : lam, too, is a more exact translation 
here, the Greek having zpoodd«ca, whereas the older Syriac (ib, p. 4) makes 
<2 So to serve for both members. la>dso, of the more modern, is, moreover, 
intended to express more exactly and emphatically than 
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sake endured.” I have given a new translation here, because Mr. 
Cureton’s does not give the order of the words sufficiently exact for 
our present purpose. 

We now come to the text of the Epistle to the Romans, and we 
shall take it in the order given in Mr. Cureton’s extracts from Severus 
and others. We have, then, (pp. 28, 29,) “ Permit ye me to be an 
imitator of the suffering of my God.” “ But,’’ it is added by Severus, 
“It is found in other copies than these, which are rather older, thus : 
‘Permit ye me to be a disciple of the sufferings of my God;’” which 
is, no doubt, an emendation of the former: it is, moreover, nonsense.° 

Now, neither of these, nor indeed the whole sixth chapter, from 
which the extract is taken, is to be found in Mr. Cureton’s Syriac 
text. A portion of this Epistle is given again (pp. 42, 43) from 
Timotheus, Bishop of Alexandria, and here, part of this ve 
chapter occurs, thus: “ It is better for me that I should die for the 
sake of Jesus Christ, than that I should reign over the ends of the 
earth. Him I seek who died for us; Him I desire who for our sakes 
rose. The child-birth is set cver me. Leave me, my brethren; do 
not hinder me from (life); do not wish that | may die. Him who 
seeketh that he may be God's, do not make him dwell in the world : 
neither do ye by anything material entice me. Leave me, that I may 
receive the pure light. Whenl go thither, a man shall I be. Permit 
ye me to be an imitator of the suffering of my God. If any man pos- 
sess himself in himself, let him understand what 1 wish, and let him 
suffer with me, knowing those things which surround me.” And 
again, (ib. pp. 50, 51,) “ Permit ye me to be an imitator of the suf- 
ferings of my God :” where the older reading of Severus is not fol- 
lowed, and ‘‘ sufferings’ is in the plural, not the singular, number. 

Let us now examine the whole of this as briefly as we can, begin- 
ning with the longer extract. ‘It is better for me,” &c. “ Erat 
autem «adoy, et in versione bonum.’*—Clericus. And so this Syriac 
translator, no doubt: but this is of little importance. We now have 
an omission in this Syriac of a line and a-half of the Greek, as found 
in the shorter text, “‘ For what shall it profit,’ &c., Mark, viii. 36, 
which is no doubt a late addition, and intended to give authority to 
the whole. From this place up to ‘‘ The child-birth is set over me,” 
both run tolerably well together; but here, we have “The child- 
birth,” &c., for the Greek 6 Cé roxerdg jot éxixecrac: taking a sense of 


In the next place, the words Laspael\So, and DSc, are more of a sort with 
the usages of the Philoxenian text of the New Testament, while those given in the 


earlier Syriac version correspond better with the language of the Peschito. The 


same is the case with yaaa}, p. 4, and <3], p. 28. The shorter Greek is here, 
therefore, in all probability, genuine. 


* Another extract is given from Severus, (p. 36, comp. p. 18,) which is evidently 
from a more modern translation of the place, (ch. ii.) Pre same may be said of 
one from the Epistle to the Romans, by Timotheus of Alexandria, p. 42, 1.13. It 
is highly probable, therefore, that both Severus and Timotheus possessed no ancient 
copies of the Epistles of Ignatius. 


And so the longer Greek text. See Mr, Cureton’s notes. 
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roxeros, Which the word may be made to bear. This oceurs in Mr. 
Cureton’s text thus: “The pains of child-birth stand over me :” 
which is, clearly, a different translation of the place.’ For, “ Leave 
me,’ the Greek has cvyyvwré yo, which is not found in Mr. Cureton’s 
Syriac: and where “ Do not make him dwell in the world,” is for the 
Greek taking the aceusative roy . .. from 
the preceding text ; which is the true meaning of the Syriac—viz., To 
him who seeks to be God’s, to him give (i. e., present) not the world : 
—the Pahel of this verb signifying, “ concessit, donavit, applicuit.” See 
Castell. The mistake has consisted in taking the analogical, rather 
than the practical, sense of this form.’ ‘ Neither do ye,” &c., up to 
“me,” is unknown to both the Greek texts, as it also is to Mr. 
Cureton’s Syriac . . . “ A manshall I be:’’ both Greek texts, “aman 
of God.” None of which occurs in Mr. Cureton’s Syriac. 

We now come to “ Permit ye me,” &c., where both the Greek texts - 
follow the more modern copy of Severus: the longer adding, ‘of 
Christ my God ;” which is evidently an interpolation. 

It should seem from all this, that the shorter Greek text has been 
interpolated here to a considerable extent, supposing we allow the au- 
thority of these Syriac extracts.’ I have no doubt, however, that they 
are wholly forgeries, Their language is too pompous for Ignatius. 
He, one would think, would be the last man in the world to speak of 
preferring death to the delicacies and kingdoms of the whole world, 
The whole savours of a style and taste perfectly at variance with his. 
Then, again, the trifling particularity of, ‘If any one possess himself 
in himself,” is too finely wrought for the mouth of our holy martyr: 
and “ The child-birth,’ &c., is as foreign to his notions as are the 
pompous profession and puerile conceits just noticed. And here, 
I have no doubt, Mr. Cureton’s text also presents us with an interpo- 
‘lation. Vossius says on this chapter: “ Inquinatissimus est totus hic 
locus,” &e. He then gives it in Greek, as he thinks it ought to be, 
and adds: ‘ Quid non licuisse sibi putant Greeculi illi, qui ita nobis 
Ignatium interpolarunt” ? which, however, Le Clere thinks, is to in- 
dulge too much in conjecture. I think it must appear, moreover, to 
every one at all conversant with this kind of matter, that this whole 
chapter, and the greater part of the next, present us with nothing 
more than an attempt to amplify and elucidate the concluding part of 
the preceding one; the whole containing nothing beyond an echo of 
its sentiments ; a thing quite out of the way of Ignatius. 

We have again (pp. 68—70), of Mr. Cureton’s work, a lengthy quo- 
tation from the Epistle to the Romans, as copied from a MS. of the 
eighth century (ib. p. 107), giving a list of varieties sufficiently great 
to show that, at this time, the work of interpolating had arrived at its 
summit. We shall find, from a review of the preamble here, that it 


* And yet this passage is not to be found in Symeon Metaphrastes, nor in the 
longer text. In the Vulgate Latin, “ Ille lucram mihi adjacet,” giving a different 
sense to roxerdc. 

* Which did not occur to me when I formerly looked over the sheets. 


* Which, however, our good reviewer tells us, as noticed above, agree accurately 
with the Greek! 
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is, on the whole, much of a piece with that of both the Greek texts, 
and of the Latin Vulgate, while it adds abundantly to that of Mr. 
Cureton’s text (ib. p. 16). The smaller varieties are not worth 
noticing. It is obvious, as already remarked, that it presents us with 
a different translation ; as it also is, that the whole is a translation of 
the Ignatian text, with a considerably lengthy commentary upon it. 
Taking Mr. Cureton’s text, then (p. 16), we have, for “ Ignatius who 
is Theophorus,”’ we have, “ Ignatius, who has put on God;” where 
the last member is given as an interpretation of Theophorus, as before. 
Again, for “To the Church which has been pitied” (rather, hath ob- 
tained favour or grace) “by’’ (or, in) ‘the greatness of the Father 
Most High,” we have, “ To her who is magnified in the greatness of 
the Most’ High, and of Jesus Christ his only Son, the church beloved 
and illumined by the will of that God who bindeth and holdeth all, and 
the love of Jesus Christ.’’ Where we have in “ To her,” &c. down to 
“his only Son,” a manifest paraphrase on the words of the shorter 
text; and, again, as given in the italies here, we have another super- 
added—in all probability—by a still later hand. All of which must have 
been done before this Syriac version was made, the MS. of which is 
as early as the eighth century. Before this period considerably, there- 
fore, the text of Ignatius had been subjected to a double comment. 
And, omitting the smaller varieties, both the Greek texts were in the 
same state. 

Again (p. 16): “ To her who sitteth at the head inthe place of the 
Romans :” which, from its unpolished and obscure character, is very 
likely to be the true reading of Ignatius; and, as it is found in Simeon 
Metaphrastes, Vossius had no doubt of this. Le Clere, too, has noted 
the place as badly worded. Its general meaning is, I think, To the 
Church situate in the principal locality of the Roman country : in 
other words, the seat of government. Now, how has the paraphrast, or 
interpolator, dealt with this? “ Her, who has the first seat” (or pre- 
cedence) “in the place of the Romans.” He has evidently been more 
anxious here to give prominence to the Greek mpoxd@nrar, than to the 
obvious sense of the place, and to which the earlier Syriac translator 
chiefly attended; and who, if he had understood it so, must have 


written Laci, for the head, not |aaz>, at, or in, the head. But, if 
we allow all that can possibly be claimed on the strength of the Greek 
rpoxaOnrar, still, the precedence, presidency, so created, can extend no 
further than the locality of the country of the Romans, nor imply any- 
thing more than the metropolitical locality of the then Roman Church, 

as Ussher has well remarked. Neither the earlier nor the later Syriac 
translator can, therefore, be fairly cited here, as giving an opinion 
favourable to the assumed universal dominion of the Church of Rome. 
Still, the later translator is by no means so precise as the former, 


who has ]52}», i. e. of the place; while the later has |3Z]>, in the 
place: which latter is a little ambiguous, to say the best of it; 
which is not the case with the Greek. Halloixius the Jesuit, had, 
according to Ussher, the dishonesty to insert @pdrm here instead of 
réxy, from Simeon Metaphrastes ; which, after all, would give no- 
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thing beyond the sense of our early Syriac translator, as given in my 
paraphrase above. I am not quite sure, however, whether the later 
Syriac, as well as Halloixius, did not intend the supremacy of Rome 
to be implied here: and if so, the Syriac interpolator must have 
lived in, or after, the sixth century. The following—viz., “ worth 
of his” (God's) splendour and glory, and worthy of those things which 
she asketh,” to which there is no parallel even in the Greek, looks too 
like Romish assumption to leave a doubt with any one, as to the source 
from which it originated. All that follows here, (p. 68, seq.) to 
the end of the Preamble or Heading, is, evidently enough, a long and 
turgid paraphrase on the Greek text from which the earlier Syriac 
was translated ; and the same is the case with the Greek and Latin 
texts of this place. 

We shall now offer a few remarks on the body of this Epistle, (Ad 
Rom.) The first portion, then, runs thus in the shorter Greek : ’Erei 


jrovpny Aabeivy. For which Mr. Cureton’s Syriac gives, “ Long since 


have I prayed to God, that I might be worthy that I should see your 
faces, which are worthy of God.” Where it will be observed, no- 
thing occurs corresponding to the last member of the Greek; and 
which, indeed, seems to be nothing more than an unnecessary repeti- 
tion. The longer text attempts an improvement upon the whole, 
thus: "Exevidpevoc rp éxtruyxov . ods Kai K. T. Which is 
not a various reading, but an amendment proposed by some sciolist. 
In the extracts, (Cureton, pp. 70, 71,) the place is given thus : “I have 
prayed, and it has been granted to me,'! that I should see their faces 
that are worthy of God, which from a long time I have asked, that I 
may find in the body.” The second member, noted above, is found 
here with some variety—viz., “‘ which from long time. .. in the body.” 
More literally, ‘something, which from much time ;” which is evi- 
dently taken from the longer text, but reading 6, ri cai, instead of ov¢ 
or we, and taking *\¢ov as implying much time. ‘lo this is added, 
i. @., €v We have here, therefore, some addition made 
even to the longer text. It should seem, too, that the translator of this 
must have had the shorter Syriac text before him, and that he took 


its Papo —; ‘slong since,” and placed it in the second member, 


1 The comma of the printed texts is unnecessary, and even embarrassing here. 
It is remarkable enough, that it succeeded in leading even Usher astray, who says, 
“sensu relicto imperfecto, atque oratione suspensi,” when every one must see that 
the nominative here is inherent inézirvyoy, and that this makes the sense complete 
so far. ’E7ei, nevertheless, does again suspend it, which is again completed in 
iiwiZw. To obviate this latter apparent difficulty, however, the interpolator got rid 
of imei, by writing érevEdpevoc: which is, perhaps, sufficient to determine the 
amount of his critical ability. “ Procul dubio male,” (as quoted above from Jacob- 
son,) “licet idem quoque habeant codices Vulgati et Symeon.” Symeon, however, 
has in the Codex of Paris, érevEdpevoc, according to Mr. Jacobson: which is, per- 
haps, an emendation there. i 

" The Greek ixirvyoy is sufficiently well rendered here, which Junius, with some 
others, failed to do, We need not suppose that this was written after Ignatius had 
arrived at Rome, as every one must see. 
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in the form Mage [a>] So», altering into Mages in order 
to make it suit the Greek \éoy more literally. In the shorter Syriac 


we have, moreover, “your faces; those,” &c., 
which is abrupt; but is altered into the more easy (OM4D0, 42, 


&c., in the other versions, even at the expense of faithfulness. Of 
the addition, hee ‘in the body,” I shall say something presently. 


I conclude, therefore, that this second member is a mere scholion of 
long standing, and that the later Syriac translator had the earlier 
translation before him when he produced his. 

In the next place, we have, for dedepévoc Xpror@ “Inood, 
ipace dordcacSa of the shorter Greek, in the earlier Syriac, ‘* Now, 
therefore, when I am bound in Jesus Christ, I hope that I shall meet 
you and salute you ;’ which is not strictly literal ; it adds, more- 
over, “ I shall meet you,” for the purpose, perhaps, of obviating the 
abruptness of the Greek; or, this may be an addition made by some 
copyist. The oa lan, “now, therefore,” of this shorter text, has 
been added, apparently, as an answer to the apo wv, “long since,” 


preceding. From which it must appear, that the translator of this 
was not anxious to be strictly literal. Corresponding to this, we have 


in the extract (pp. 70, 71), rWo> ‘in the body:’’ it is added, “ by 
Jesus Christ I hope that I may come and salute you:” which, every 
one must see, is a defective reading. I would supply the deficiency 
thus 49, i. e., since I am bound in body in Christ 
Jesus,” &c., equivalent to the Greek, dedepévos (év tv Xorg 
‘Inaod «. A. For “1 shall meet you,” of the shorter Syriac, 
we have here, “that I may come,” i. e., instead of 


which can hardly be a various reading. I take it to be a paraphrase, 
or amendment made upon it. Hence again, I think, it appears that 
this shorter Syriac version must have been in the hands of this later 
Syriac translator. 

Once more, “and it has been given me,” Syr., i, eDarazio 


is no various reading of Jola]>, “that I might be worthy :’’ it is 


clearly another version, and it is, literally, nearer to the Greek in its 
common acceptation, but less so in its technical one, which is that 
here intended. I think, therefore, that this translator was inferior in 
every respect to his predecessor. 

The next member presents similar differences. The shorter Greek 
has O&Anpa rov Oeod rov abwOijvai pe eic réidoc elvac: the 
longer, édyrep OéAnpa 9, I have no doubt, with Cotelerius, is the 
true reading, notwithstanding the emendation of Le Clerc. It is 
that also of the old Latin Vulgate, (see Usher's note,) and of our 
shorter Syriac: “If there be the will that I should be worthy of the 
end.” The later Syriac has, “ If there be this will, and I be worthy 
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that even to the end I may bear these things.” Where again, the 
first three words of the ancient translator have been adopted by the 


more modern one, with the addition of “this,” [am, and a slight varia- 
tion in the next—viz., “ and I be worthy” (lolalo), for “that I be 
worthy” (Jola]»), which is the more remarkable, because, as noted 
above, e>are2] is given for this word in the later translation: here 
the older word is retained. In the remainder of this member, we have 


considerable variety, and a large addition which is found in no other 
text—viz., ‘I may bear these things,”’ The variation is this: we 


have in the shorter Syriac, LadScaaS Jodas}>; in the longer, 
‘Sano] Jodalo. We have here, therefore, 


an entirely new translation of a part, and the remainder is an unwar- 
ranted addition. Much the same may be said of the rest of this ex- 
tract, which [ think it unnecessary to examine further. And I con- 
clude, that, from what we have seen of these extracts, it is sufficiently 
evident, a longer and shorter Greek text existed when they were first 
translated ; as it also is, that these translators, or, it may be, their 
copyists, have taken just as great liberties in the Syriac, as the Greek 
copyists have in the Greek. 

Let us now turn our attention to the extracts given by Eusebius 
from the Greek Epistles of Ignatius, as compared with those found 
in the Syriac translations of these. 

We have, then, in Eusebius, (Eccl. Hist. ili. 36,) a tolerably long 
quotation from the Epistle to the Romans (cap. v.), and of this we 
have in Mr. Cureton’s work two copies in Syriac, (pp. 20, 21, 56—58.) 
Neither the shorter nor longer Greek text, nor yet either of these 
Syriac copies, differ greatly from this. The most notable variety is 
the reading, dvaropai duacpéoerc, occurring in both the Greek texts, 
and in Simeon Metaphrastes, but not in Eusebius, in either of our 
Syriac copies, the Latin Vulgate, Rufinus, Jerome, nor Sophronius ;!? 
and, as it adds nothing necessary to the sense, and savours moreover of 
an attempt to supply a useless emphasis, I have no doubt it is spurious. 
To this may be added another—viz., Ti poe cuppépe, 
found in Eusebius, in both the Greek texts, the Latin Vulgate, and 
one of our Syriac texts, but wanting in the last member in our Syriac 
Epistle. Here the translator seems to have taken svyyvwpn in its 
etymological, rather than its usual, sense. Leaving out, then, the 
latter member, he must have read, svyyvwpny por txeré ri poe 
i.e., Have cognizance of me (as to) what is expedient for me.'* Mr. 


— 


The place is cited from Severus of Antioch, in Mr, Cureton’s work, p. 38; but 
the substance of it only is given, probably from memory, as Mr. Cureton has well 
observed. In the same page is another citation, which is probably spurious. Again, 

. 40, we have a place from our Epistle to the Romans, but according to the Greek, 

om that to the Trallians; and here, we have either a new translation of the place, 
or the old one so entirely altered, and that by a later hand, as to show that Severus 
possessed a greatly interpolated copy of Ignatius. | 


‘8 More literally, Hold consenting, or conspiring, opinion with me (as to) what is 
expedient for me. 
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Cureton’s edition of the Syriac has, “ Know me from myself (as to) 
what is expedient for me.” This Syriac translator seems to have 
supposed, that the latter yo: was intended to be reflective; and 
hence he rendered it by .aaaa <0, “from myself.” Now, 
I will affirm that, whatever might be the true reading here, our 
translator could not have had that of Eusebius before him. For, if 
he had, he never could have taken ovyyvwpy in the sense which he has, 
This, I think, is certain. 

The other Syriac copy, which is clearly the work of the same trans- 
lator,—with a few trifling varieties,—gives the place thus: “ Know 
me from myself; what is expedient for me I know.” Where we have 
the yw ywwoxw of Eusebius, &c., added to the rendering just noticed ; 
and so, agreeing in sense with neither Eusebius, nor with any other 
text, if indeed it gives any sense at all. The interpolator here, 
therefore, preserved his older text like an honest man, adding onl 
what he thought was wanting; and, at the same time, affording the 
best means for proving that this is an addition. If he had made an 
entirely new translation here, as some others have done, he would, 


most probably, have taken ovyyvwpn in its true sense, and have given 
the passage just as the other translators have. 


Let us now compare this extract (p. 56—58) with the text of our 
Epistle. If we reject the Dolath (2) with which it commences in the 
extract, and which was probably added to intimate that it was a cita- 
tion, we shall have the slight variety of yo, instead of o waw, com- 


ing before |$o,%, within the compass of the first four words. But 
yas is a term of modern usage,'‘ as every one knows who is at all 
versed in Syriac. Some particle, too, must come in here to make the 
Syriac tolerable. I have no doubt, therefore, that o, and, and not 
sed, indeed or the like, is the particle originally used. We have, 
in the next place, “I am cast among beasts,” &c., where our extract 
gives, “with beasts do I contend,” answering literally to the Greek 
Onpropay®. The Syriac Epistle gives here a very free translation ; while 
the extract gives one which is perfectly literal. We have seen, in other 
cases, that our elder translator is not strictly literal: this free render- 
ing is, therefore, very likely to have come from him; but, if the more 
literal had been his, it is difficult to conceive why it should have been 
altered. This more literal rendering is, therefore, an after work : 
while there is not the least reason for supposing that both did not 
follow the same Greek. The next nine or ten words, till we come to 


Lae> in the Epistle, and yas in the extract, are identically the same. 


Where it is evident enough, that yoS with, has been preferred by an 
emendator as being the more eligible word: it involving some diffi- 


“ Tt occurs twice, indeed, in the Peschito text of the New Testament, and once 
in the Old. It was evidently not in use in the times of our translator, although it is 


frequent in the works of Ephrem Syrus. Our translations must, therefore, have 
been made before he wrote. 
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culty to imagine, how a man could be bound among ten leopard like 
men, while yaS, with, makes all obvious and easy. This is, therefore, 
an emendation, and nothing else. The same may be said of the next five 
words. We then have in the Epistle, “ Who, even when I do them 
good, the more do evil to me.” In the extract, “* Who, when we! do 
good to them, they do evil.” Which, from the form it has in the 
Syriac more particularly, is clearly a new translation, made neverthe- 
less from the same Greek of this place. The Syriac of the extract 
only need be noticed. That of the Epistle is simple, plain, and 


evineing no attempt at emphasis; which is just the reverse of that of 
the extract, which runs thus,— 


which is turgidity itself, and could never have come from the trans- 
lator of the Epistle. We have, moreover, a form in the pronoun we 
( ass] ) which never occurs in any one of these Epistles; and, I 
think, in no writer of the country of which he was probably a native. 
I have noted this form, as constant, in the translation of the Theo- 
phania of Eusebius ; and, as I have there said, it is probably peculiar 
to Palestine. In the Peschito, I think, of both Testaments, it never 
occurs once. It is here therefore, beyond all doubt, the mark of an 
emendator, differing both in period and country from the original 
translator of this Epistle. In the next member, too, we have a similar 
emendation, The Epistle has, “ But I, through their injury” (injue 
riousness ), “am the more instructed.” The extract, “ And by their evil 
treatment am I the more instructed.” The Syriac stands thus,— 


which is evidently an attempted amendment of the former, not a 
new translation of the place. ‘The same Greek, too, has been fol- 
lowed. It may be shown, in like manner throughout, that this ex- 
tract presents us with nothing more than a few valueless emendations 
of the text of our Epistle: the translation being originally identically 
the same, and taken from a text agreeing sufficiently well with that 
of Eusebius to enable us to affirm that—allowing for a few varieties, 
which might have existed long before the times of the Father of 
Church History—it must have been one and the same: and, that if 
he had given us a copy of this whole Epistle, as existing in his day, 
it would, in all probability, have given us essentially the text of our 
Syriae Epistle. 

I think therefore we have given proof, and such as the nature of 
our question requires, that Eusebius had before him a genuine copy 
of the Epistles of Ignatius ; that Theodoret, in like manner, had not ; 
that Jerome probably never saw a copy of these Epistles at all.'° 


'* This plural use of the pronoun is too dignified for the diction of Ignatius: it 
savours of times far removed from his. 


In his “Catalogus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum” he evidently copies Eusebius: 
Vou. XXXI.— March, 1847. x 
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Whether any interpolations existed in the days of Eusebius or not, it 
is impossible to say : he may have useda very old copy: but, if not, 
these, as existing in our times, might have been nothing more than 
innocent scholia in Ais, written perhaps in a different hand, and hence 
easily distinguished. ‘That these scholia had taken the form of inter- 
polations before the times of Theodoret, Severus, and Timotheus of 
Alexandria, is, I think, certain from what we have already seen. It 
is equally certain, too, that there was in the Syriac a long and a short 
text, just as it has long been the case in the Greek and Latin ; and, 
that our Epistles present us with copies of the shorter text: the 
extracts from Severus and Timotheus, with those of the longer, It 
is apparent too, from the Syriac, that the additions visible in these 
longer texts, betray a date considerably later than that of the shorter. 
Nor do these additions evince any marks of Eutychian doctrines ; nor 
can their omission in the shorter texts—supposing this to be the case 
—be advanced to show, that Eutychianism could have been promoted 
in the least thereby. The assumptions therefore of the Reviewer, 
noticed above, are imaginary and groundless ; while it is, nevertheless, 
sufficiently certain, that many of the additions made to the Greek text 
savour strongly of the Arian heresy. 

Nor have the Epistles of Ignatius, as found in this shorter Syriac 
text, lost any of their value with regard to the orders of bishops, 
priests, and deacons, or as to the still more momentous question of 
the Divinity of our Lord, in support of which they have been so often 
cited ; as, indeed, Mr. Cureton has well remarked. My own opinion 
is, that their authority is greatly enhanced by the consideration, that 
we are not here perpetually reminded of questions, about which no 
doubt existed in the Church in the days of our holy martyr. I must 
confess, I am not one of those who believe that anything is added to 
truth by frequent repetition. It may, indeed, be thus made more 
prominent; but this involves a totally different question, It is true 
moreover that the repetitions alluded to, have had the effect of beget- 
ting doubts. It cannot, therefore, but be considered a great gain to be 
well rid of them. Our Reviewer, as noticed above, thinks differently ; 
which, I must say, evinces want of judgment, and perhaps also of ex- 
perience in matters of this sort. We should bear it in mind, too, 
that we have here only three out of the seven Epistles of Ignatius. 
It must be confessed, therefore, as I am tempted to believe, that we 


have much to rejoice over in the discovery and publication of these 
Syriac Ignatian Epistles. 


Pearson cites him (cap. ii.) as giving a passage from Ignatius, which, however, had 
been taken, not from Ignatius, but from the Commentaries of Theophilus of Antioch. 
Pearson cites him again (p. 278, Edit. Le Clerc of Cotelerius,) as quoting Ignatius: 
but the quotation is from the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas. Would Jerome have 
blundered in this way, if he had had the Epistles of Ignatius before him? I think 
not. These Epistles were certainly scarce in the times of Jerome: and it is very 
doubtful whether, of the many who have quoted them after his times, one of these 
ever saw a genuine copy of them. It is, indeed, much easier to affirm, in the whole- 
sale way of our reviewer, that they were laid up in the archives of all the churches, 
and daily read in the congregations, than it is to prove it. 
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As to the question, whether Ignatius wrote three or seven Epistles 
originally, I must say, I do not see sufficient grounds for aban- 
doning the generally received opinion—viz., that he wrote seven. The 
testimony of Eusebius to this is direct and strong. From the quo- 
tations which he has given, it is evident that copies of them were in 
his possession; and, as I have already said, these copies must have 
been old and genuine ones. ‘The three published by Mr. Cureton do, 
however, in my opinion, present us with a far more accurate tran- 
script of the mind of Ignatius, than any we formerly possessed bear- 
ing their particular titles. That these are immaculate, I have no con- 
ception: some of their errors I have endeavoured to point out. But, 
that they are mere abridgments of the Epistles of Ignatius, I see no 
reason whatever to believe. I have shown, too, that the statements 
of the Reviewer, noticed above, cannot be relied on. I have also 
pointed out what I believe to be the true source of the additions— 
usually termed interpolations—so abundantly supplied to the Greek 
and Latin texts of these Epistles, as also of those found in the ex- 
tracts given from the Syriac ones, | 

The inquiry here made is necessarily an imperfect one, from the 

consideration only that it could scarcely be followed out to the ex- 
tent which might be wished, with the view of publication as a letter in 
a popular work. If, however, I shall have succeeded in showing 
whence the interpolations of the Ignatian Epistles originally came, as 
also something of their present state, with the best means of bringing 
them back to their primitive extent, simplicity, and strength, I shall, 
perhaps, have rendered some acceptable service to the cause of truth, 
and towards relieving the martyred Bishop of Antioch from some of 
the charges usually made against the writings bearing his name. 
' To the endeavour made by Mr. Cureton to restore the genuine 
writings of Ignatius, great praise is certainly due. He has prosecuted 
his undertaking with zeal, industry, care, and great learning. I do 
hope and trust, that the encouragement he will receive will be such 
as to enable him to follow out these inquiries to the length, and with 
the suecess, which may fairly be anticipated under his exertions, 

Inquiry should, perhaps, be still made in the Syrian churches and 
monasteries for other copies of the Epistles of Ignatius. 1 cannot 
help thinking that Mesopotamia, and even Tartary, may contain 
copies of these inestimable relics of antiquity, and of many others of 
equally great interest and value. It would be well, too, to extend the 
inquiry to the churches and monasteries of Armenia, of the resources 
of which we know at present but little. The result would be good 
in very many points of view. Our theology would receive additional 
light: our students of theology be multiplied, and well instructed. 
Oriental literature would receive a stimulus, which, I am sorry to 
say, is in no country so little encouraged as in this. With these sen- 
timents, Sir, I subscribe myself, yours very faithfully, 

Trinity College, Cambridge, SAMUEL LEB 
November, 1846. 
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ON APOCALYPTIC INTERPRETATION. 


Sir,—Of our interpretations of the different Apocalyptic symbols, 
some will always be simply admissible, while others are capable of 
being established on conclusive evidence. In some cases the inter- 
preenne will be one of many, of which the symbols, abstractedly, at 
east, would almost equally admit; in others, it is the one, evident, 
unalterable, construction which they imperatively require. Sometimes 
the only final proof of an interpretation is afforded by the fact that it 
harmonizes with others of which the meaning is undoubted; at other 
times, the meaning of the symbols admits of being established on in- 
dependent grounds, and apart from any connected course of exposition 
to which they may belong. The distinction between these two classes 
of interpretation, it appears to me to be of the last importance to keep 
steadfastly in view, It is the last of them which supplies us with our 
landmarks. With these we must begin. When we have exhausted 
all the symbols which bear a fixed, determinate, specific, meaning, 
then, and only then, are we at liberty to seek the succours of hypo- 
thesis; and the test of our hypotheses will be their harmonizing with 
those interpretative facts which have already been demonstrated. How 
different from this, however, the course which is too generally taken. 
We begin with a hypothesis. At the utmost, a coincidence, or some 
slighter probability, is laid at the foundation of our scheme of exposi- 
tion, and when this, followed out into detail, involves interpretations 
at variance with the plain inevitable meaning of the symbols, instead 
of abandoning our hypothesis, we “wrest the Scriptures ;” we furce 
a meaning on the symbols, of which we consider it a sufficient justifi- 
cation that it “follows” (Elliott, vol. iii, p. 241, and elsewhere) from 
the plausibilities which we have allowed to dazzle our beguiled ima- 
ginations, Ihave, in previous papers, given some examples of this 
sacrifice (as I consider) of the plain indubitable force of various 
symbols at the shrine of a hypothesis. My object in the present paper 
is to invite attention to one or two other cardinal errors (as I judge) 
ofthe same class. And first, a prominent illustration of the perversion 
which I speak of has always appeared to me to be afforded by the 
current interpretations of the fourth seal. Mr. Faber’s hypothesis, 
for instance, leads him to regard the “sword, famine, death, and 
beasts of the earth,” as being the various instrumentality of persecution. 


But how will this idea consist with the fact that one of the agents of 


destruction enumerated in the verse is “death,” that is, pestilence ?—a 
meaning of the expression perfectly notorious and undoubted. It will 
not consist with it at all. “God, in his wrath,” says Mr. Faber him- 
self, “may send pestilence as a divine judgment, but I see not how 
man can employ it as an engine of persecution.” And does Mr. Faber, 
then, withdraw the hypothesis which he has so conclusively argued, as 
being utterly untenable? Does he quietly walk the “ persecutions of 
Kome pagan "’ and “ Rome papal" off of the stage of the fourth seal, 
having found that they won't do? Nota bit of it. Mr. Faber’s per- 
suasion in favour of the Babylonian bow is quite as strong and 
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quite as merited as Mr, Elliott’s in favour of the Cretan. Tis Persian 
sword is a more effective weapon of its kind than Mr. Elliott's pree- 
torian one. ‘The Babylonian lion, the Persian bull, the anthropomor- 
phism of the Greeks, the Roman eagle, all concur in furnishing a 
perfect triumph of coincidence. And is hypothesis so accredited to 
be called in question? May not Mr. Faber, like Mr. Elliott, « feel 
persuaded that others, like himself, will find, that to devise a succession 
of symbolic representations, so brief and simple, yet so complete and 
correct, alike historically, classically, dramatically, and scripturally, in 
relation to the great subject which he asserts them to prefigure, is 
quite beyond their power”? (Hore Apoc.,, vol. iii. p. 241.) What- 
ever “ follows,’ then, from premises so unsuspicious must be implicitly 
relied on. So that as it “ follows” that the “ sword, famine, death, and 
the beasts of the earth’ denote the persecutions of “ Rome pagan ” 
and “ Rome papal,” it “follows” that death does not mean pesti- 
lence here as it does everywhere else, but on the contrary, what Mr. 
Faber denominates vivicremation, and, ordinary mortals, burning alive, 
—a signification of the word in favour of which even the learning of 
Mr. Faber himself does not conjure up even the shade of an authority. 
Nor has Mr. Elliott more respect for (as I think) the demonstrable 
and evident meaning of the language of this seal. He is not guilty, 
it is true, of doing any similar violence to its literal expressions, but 
he appears to me, at least, to trample as remorselessly on the meaning 
of its symbols. 

In the three preceding seals, it is possible that hypothesis may have 
a field on which it may expatiate with greater freedom. I should be 
slow myself, I acknowledge, to recognise in the Rider on the White 
[orse, “ going forth conquering and do conquer,’ merely an expression 
for any of the “ short” triumphing of the wicked, I should with 
difficulty acquiesce in a hypothesis which represented him as anything 
but either Christ himself,—the church, “ always caused to triumph in 
Christ,”—or, in general, the “ cause of God and truth personified.” At 
the same time the positive inapplicability of this symbol to the « Princes 
of this World,” it might not be, perhaps, easy absolutely to demonstrate. 
I suppose it is conceivable that the expression, “ going forth conquering 
and that he should conquer” might by possibility betoken a career of 
conquest /ess unlimited and endless than that of the Potentate “riding 
on, because of the word of truth, and meekness, and righteousness, 
his right hand teaching him terrible things, and his arrows sharp in 
the heart of the king’s enemies.” I should be slow myself, I con- 
fess, to believe it did so, but perhaps it is conceivable. In the fourth 
seal, however, the meaning of the symbols is specific. These symbols 
require a definite interpretation, By Dr. Todd, indeed, and others, it 
has been thought that the engines of divine judgment here enumerated 
are identical with those by which our divine Lord informs us that his 
second advent will be ushered in; and they see, accordingly, in the 
imagery of the passage, precisely a pictorial representation of the sub- 
ject of his prophecy. ‘To my own mind this parallel is very fanciful : 
it is certainly imperfect. Of Beasts of the Earth, for instance, our 
divine Lord says nothing, while he enumerates “ carthquakes,” of 
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which there is no mention in this seal. But there ere illusions in the 
language of the passage which I think must be allowed to be unques.. 
tiovable. Can there, for instence, be a doubt but that we have here 
the “four sore judgments” of Ezekiel, xiv. 21. “How much more 
when I send my four sore judgments on Jerusalem, the sword, and 
the famine, and the noisome beast, and the pestilence, to cut off 
from it man and beast?” Mr. Elliott himself acknowledges the 
parallel at least, if not the reference. ‘To my own mind it appears at 
variance with every principle on which it is observable that the Apo- 
calypse is constructed, to suppose that in the language there is any- 
thing less than a distinct and designed reference to this and similar 
passages occurring in the Prophets. It seems to me that it would be 
as reasonable to suppose that in the incense’and the censer of chap. viii. 
there was no reference to the censer and the incense of a Jewish wor- 
ship, as it would to think that there was not a reference to the “ four 
sore judgments” of Ezekiel, in “the sword, famine, pestilence, and 
beasts of the earth” of the fourth seal. Were so marked and palpable 
an allusion to be held to go for nothing, it would be difficult, I think, 
to establish the claims of any single expression to be considered as 
allusive and symbolical throughout the book. We must accede in 
this case to the system of the literalists and futurists at once; not 
merely, either, going any more moderate lengths, with Dr. ‘Todd, but, 
with Mr, Tyso, concentrating expectation on the literal woman, “ pro- 
bably a queen,” hereafter to arise, giving birth to the “ Man-child,”’ 
who is “to rule the nations with a rod of iron.”* It is difficult to 
imagine an illusion more specific, or one on which we have a more un- 

questionable title to rely ; so that if this language is, notwithstanding, 
to be taken literally, there would seem to be an end to the claims of 
a figurative and symbolical interpretation altogether. But admit the 
allusion, and what follows? Why, that the judgments of this seal are 
not (as Mr. Elliott represents them) transitory or incipient, but, on the 
contrary, final, retributory, and decisive ones. “The three judgments 
here mentioned,” says Dr. Lowth, (Mant's Bible, Ezek. xxxiii. 27,) 
i. ¢., the sword, the beast, and the pestilence, together with famine, are 
often threatened as the /ast and finishing stroke of God's vengeance on 
the Jewish nation ’’—a remark, in proof of which he refers with reason 

to Ezekiel, v. 12-17, vi. 12, xiv. 21; Jeremiah, xv. 3. It is thus a 
last and finishing stroke of divine vengeance which is depicted by the 
symbols of this seal ; not simply some limited and transient period of 
natural calamity and social disturbance, like the twenty years of 
Roman history which elapsed from the accession of Philip to the death 
of Gallienus, but the terrible catastrophe in which “the wrath to the 
uttermost” comes down, at length, on a community which has “ filled 
up the measure of its iniquities,” and of which the final overthrow 


— 


_ * Tam anxious to do Mr. Tyso the justice claimed on his behalf by Dr. Todd. It 
is, I see, untrue that he affirms that the future woman will be clothed with the sun, 
&c., literally, but he does affirm that the woman clothed with the sun, &c., is a 

woman, “probably a queen,” hereafter to arise, in effect, affirming the indi- 


vidual Haman Being, who is “ to rule the nations with a rod of iron,” to be hitherto 
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and desolation is expressed in the Prophet, by the Almighty “ cutting 
off from it man and beast ;” in St. John, by his giving it to Death and 
Hades for their prey. As much as this, then, may, I think, be 
affirmed with confidence and certainty, in relation to a dispensation, of 
which Death and Hades are represented as the agents, and “ the sword, 
famine, pestilence, and beasts of the earth” accumulatively and toge- 
ther as the instruments. What the commanity actually is whose 
«day of visitation” is depicted by these symbols, is another question, 
and one which I would desire not to mix up with the discussion of the 
abstract import of the symbols themselves. I may remark, however, 
that in my own belief, “ the fourth part of the earth’’ would be the 
appropriate designation of apostate Christendom, as “ the third part,” 
I conceive, is the apocalyptic expression (chap. viii. ver. 7, &c.) for 
apostate Israel. “The Jews, the Gentiles, and the Church of God,” 
(1 Cor. x. 32) during “the times of the Gentiles,” constitute the tri- 

tate division of the ecclesiastical earth; when these times, then, 
ave expired, and “ the Church of God” has again come to be sub- 
divided into an apostasy and a remnant, the division becomes quadri- 
partite, and apostate Christendom becomes, accordingly, “ the fourth 
part of the earth.” 

-II. Another instance of similar violence done to, as I think, the 
plain and inevitable meaning of the symbols, to meet the exigencies 
of hypothesis, is furnished by the case of the “ 7000 names of men” of 
chap. xi. These, according to Mr. Cuninghame, are an expression for 
“the monastic orders ;’”? according to Mr. Faber, for the English papists 
at the period of the Revolution of 1688 ; according to Mr. Elliott, for 
the Seven United Provinces of Holland ; and Mr. Elliott’s argumenta- 
tion on the point is so satisfactory to his own mind, as to lead him to 
think that, with the help of it, “ it is not possible to mistake (the sym- 
bols) as directing us to that memorable revolution by which, during 
the English Queen Elizabeth’s reign, the Seven Dutch Provinces were 
emancipated from the Spanish yoke, and, at the same time, the papal 
rule and religion destroyed in them.” The “7000” are described as 
“slain,” which is so happy and appropriate an expression for their 
“rising from the dead for Christ to give them light,” that it is not 
wonderful that Mr. Elliott should think that there can be no mistake 
about the meaning of the symbol. It seems a pity after this, that he 
should do anything himself to disturb and darken an interpretation of 
this luminousness. It appears, however, in the end, that we are not 
to think of the Dutch Provinces as symbolically “ slain” themselves by 
their becoming protestants, but as having something “slain én them,’ 
namely, the papal rule and religion,—which seems to me another way 
of saying that the Seven United Dutch Provinces were not “ slain” at 
all, * during the English Queen Elizabeth’s reign,” and that thus they, 
in no shape, answer the idea of the 7000 who were “slain.” There is, 


however, a great secret in regard to these “ 7000,” which none but he 
learned and very penetrating persons would ever have discovered, 
They are not, it appears, seven thousand at all, but seven chiliads, which 
is quite another thing, and is, indeed, as much as to say that they are 
not seven thousand individuals merely, but seven of the symbolical 
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“ thousands of Israel,” in other words, seven provinces... In illustra- 
tion, of which discovery, Mr, Elliott remarks learnedly on the ‘\use’’ 
of * the word youac in. the Septuagint, or rather that of its Hebrew 
original (vol. ii. p. 408,) so distinct from “ the 
word employed by the Apostle in the Romaus. Now it is most un. 
lucky—but, it unfortunately does so happen, that not only yaduac 
in the Septuagint, but p»pdx_ in the Hebrew, is the very word, in 
I Kings, xix, 18, for the exraxwyAw: of the Apostle, and that thus the 
whole of Mr. Elliott’s special pleading on the form of expression which 
occurs in the Apocalypse is founded on one entire oversight and mis- 
representation of the facts of the case. 1| feel myself constantly re- . 
minded, while reading expositions of the Revelations, of that man in 
Aristophanes, who found himself to have two memories,—a very good 
one for debts due to him, a very bad one for debts due from him to 
other people. Nothing, apparently, escapes the learning, acumen, and 
research of the expositors, except a fact which is destructive of their 
theories, and then, though nothing in the world should be more ob- 
vious, though it meets him in the very outset of his inquiries, though it 
lies upon the very surface of his field of investigation, the learned and 
laborious expositor will be sure to enjoy as happy and comfortable an 
unconsciousness of its existence, as if nothing of the kind was dis- 
coverable by the most telescopic observation or most microscopic search. 
Mr, Elliott’s anxiety, in the present instance, to disconnect the 
exraxidcace Of the Revelations from the exraxiexadcoe of the Apostle, is 
the more remarkable, because I think that nothing short of some such 7 
grammatical reasons as he fancied himself to have discovered, making 
it impossible for us to think of the “7000 names of men” of the Apo- 
calypse as the symbolical 7000 in Israel that had ** not bowed the knee 
to Baal,” in the days of Ahab and Elijah, would ever induce, ever 
permit, us to regaid them in any other point of view. Had we met in 
this symbolical book, under any circumstances, with a class of persons 
bearing the denomination of “ 7000 names of men,” I think that our 
thonghts would have turned, at east in the first instance, to “ the knees 
that had not bowed to Baal and the lips that had not kissed him,” as 
the typical foundation of the symbolization and the key to its meaning 
and interpretation. As it is, however, we meet with this symbolical 
expression in the midst of a course of symbolization, the entire imager 
of which is drawn from the transactions of the reign of Ahab, the whole 
passage just, in fact, one tissue of sustained allusion to the different fea- 
tures of this portion of Old Testament History. How, under these 
circumstances, can we doubt the force and signification of this symbol ? 
What meaning can we possibly assign to it abstractedly, but that of 
“a remnant saved according to the election of grace,” out of an apo- 
. state mass? This, then, it appears to me, is the evident, undoubted, 
1 force of the expression. If “the monastic orders,’’ or the English 
papists, of 1688, answer the idea of “a remnant saved according to 


a ; the election of grace,” they may be the 7000 names of men of this pas- u 
:s sage, but not otherwise. If the Seven United Dutch Provinces answer 
a the idea of such “a rembunt,” slain, at least symbolically, at the period 
f : to which Mr. Elliott refers this part of the Apocalypse, they, in this 
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ease; may be the “7000,” but not otherwise. A remnant saved ac- 
cording to the election of grace, slain,—extinguished, deprived of ex- 
istence,—these, I think, are the ideas which we get, necessarily, from 
these symbols, and which, therefore, any legitimate an@ satisfactory 
interpretation of them must express. What, in the concrete, this rem- 


nant is, and what its slaying is, of course are distinct questions, the 


solution of which, which commends itselfto my own mind, 1 would 
desire to be understood as not placing at all on the same ground with 
the claims of the 7000 to be regarded abstractedly as a“ remnant saved 
according to the election of grace,” as the symbolical 7000 who, in 
Israel, in the days of Ahab, had not bowed the knee to Baal. At the 
same time, it seems to me that the true meaning of this symbol, in the 
concrete, is the one which we find assigned to it by St. Jerome, 
(on Zech. chap. viii.) 1 entertain but little doubt myself, but that these 
7000, like the symbolical Elijah, and the symbolical two witnessing 
branches of the Jewish olive, are an expression for the remnant-church 
of the Gentile dispensation. It seems to me, according to St. Jerome’s 
sentiment, in his commentary on another part of the prophecy of 
Zechariah (chap. xi.) that the Ten Tribes represent the Jewish nation 
during the time of its rejection and apostasy, and that thus, the two 
‘tribes, the 7000, and the prophet Elijah, are variously expressive of 
the Christian church during the same period. One convenience, at 
least, of this interpretation is, that it clears up a difficulty which no 
other has done anything, apparently, to solve. This difficulty is that, 
in two different parts of the Apocalypse, two different statements oc- 
cur, which are, to al] appearance, contradictory and conflicting. In 
the 9th chapter, for instance, we are told that, after the slaying of the 
third part of men by the Euphratian horsemen, the remainder of men 
(ot Aceror) “repented not ;’’ in the 1ith chapter, on the contrary, we 
read that “the remnant (oc Aowror) were affrighted and gave glory of 
God.” How are these statements to be reconciled? Both refer to the 
same period of time; both speak of the results—the immediate re- 
sults—of the second woe ; and yet in one we read that the remainder of 
men “repented not,” in the other, that “they gave glory to God,” 
What is the solution of this seeming contradiction? ‘The difficulty is 
one, the knot of which seems to have been overlooked by many com- 
mentators. Mr. Elliott acknowledges it, and seeks to cut it. If, how- 
ever, we observe, according to the principles contended for, in a preced- 
ing paper, that “ the remainder of men” of chap. ix. are literal Gentiles, 
are the pagan nations, worshipping gods of wood and stone, &c., while 
we adopt at the same time that interpretation of the 7000 names of 
men which has been submitted in this paper, the difficulty vanishes ; for 
“the remnant” of chap. xi. in this case, instead of being identical with 

that of chap. ix. is, on the contrary, the Jewish nation. It is the idea 
of it, asa “ remnant saved according to the election of grace,” out of the 

Jewish nation, which gives occasion for the symbolical representation 

of the church of the existing dispensation, as the “7000 names of men” 

who, in Israel, have not bowed the knee to Baal, and thus “the rem- 

nant” as contradistinguished from the 7000, in this case is not, as in 

the former one, the pagan nations, but, on the contrary, the symbolical 
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ten tribes, literally, the rejected and apostate Jewish nation. While the 
pagan nations, then, remain, after the second woe, impenitent, the Jewish 
nation, on the contrary, is “ put in fear,” (eugibot eyerero,) and “ gives 
glory to God ;” which explains, also, how the third woe should be 
** coming quickly,” at the same time that “ the remnant” are “ affrighted 
and give glory to God ;”’ for we should naturally have expected, in con- 
nexion with such an intimation, a contrary result. We should have 
expected to hear that the third woe was postponed, in consideration of 
the “ glory given to God” by the affrighted remnant, instead of read- 
ing of it as ‘coming quickly” on a community already humbled and 
submissive. But the view now taken solves this difficulty equally. 
For when is the last woe so imminent as when the Jews show signs 
ofa “heart turning unto the Lord?” “The day of vengeance” in 
Jehovah's “ heart’ is connected closely with the ‘* coming” of “ the year 
of his redeemed.” Suppose, therefore, that the remnant giving glory to 
God, is the Jewish nation showing signs of spiritual life, and the cir- 
cumstance is a proportionate intimation that “ the third woe cometh 
quickly.’”’ It is not, however, my object in these papers to advocate so 
much any particular system of interpreting connected symbols, as to 
inquire after the more general principles which we are called upon to 
recognise, whether in interpreting the book as a whole, or in assigning 
the meaning of its separate symbols. And I merely offer these re- 
marks for the sake of the corroboration which they seem to me to fur- 
nish of the meaning which I claim for the symbol of the “7000 names 
of abstractedly considered. 
NULLIUS. 


REMARKS ON NULLIUS’S LETTERS ON APOCALYPTIC 
INTERPRETATION, 


Sin,—If I have rightly understood what Nullius has written, he asserts 
that all previous interpreters of the Apocalypse, both of the literal and 
figurative classes, are in error, and that he has a new theory to pro- 
pose, which is the only correct one, and which he regards as so mani- 
festly true as to admit of no dispute. Some of the very confident 
expressions used in his last two letters appear to justify this state- 
ment. 

Having read his letters with careful attention, 1 feel bound to say 
that | see nothing in his arguments sufficient to warrant this confidence. 
Dr. Todd’s main positions appear to me still impregnable, and Nul- 


_ lius’s theory seems to me to rest on no adequate foundation. 


I presume, from an expression in Dr. Todd’s last letter, that it is 
not his intention to take any further notice of this matter; otherwise 
I should have felt it presumptuous to interfere in it. I suppose Dr. 
Todd concludes (and in this I quite agree with him) that what he 
and Mr. Maitland have already written, contain an adequate reply to 
the whole class of figurative interpreters, and therefore to Nullius among 
the rest. 

I will offer, with your permission, a few remarks which have oc- 
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curred to me on the two chief subjects to which Nullius has adverted 
—viz., the prophecy concerning the two witnesses, and the 144,000 
sealed out of the tribes of Israel. 

He observes, in respect to the former—‘ The allusions in these in- 
stances, [the Lamb—the censer and the frankincense—the song of 
Moses—Jezebel—the pillars in the temple, | obvious at a glance, in- 
struct us to regard the language as symbolical and figurative; and is 
not this the principle involved accordingly in that more sustained and 
elaborate course of allusion which we are here considering? It will 
no more allow us to suppose the drought to be a literal drought, or the 
1260 days a period of that literal extent than we are permitted to re- 
gard the Lamb as a literal lamb, &c, But as the Lamb is, literally, 
he whom the Lamb typified . . . . so, by the allusive language used 
throughout the history of the witnesses, we are taught to regard that 
history as being one which had its type, and which thus finds its symbol 
in that portion of the Old Testament history to which the allusions 
are made,’’—viz., the reign of Ahab, 

To this I reply: The Lamb and the incense were shown in those 
forms in a professedly symbolical vision to the apostle; and are, there- 


fore, necessarily to be taken to signify, what Scripture everywhere 


shows them to signify,—that the name Jezebel, and the expression, 
* pillars in the temple,’ are used figuratively, common sense, of course, 
distinctly proves. 

But that these objects represented in vision to the apostle, and these 
single figurative expressions occurring in certain parts of the book, con- 
strain us or even warrant us to interpret figuratively a long passage in 
another part of the book which details not what is represented in vision, 
but a prediction given by the angel in narrative to the apostle, I do not 
at ail perceive; and the argument seems to me, on these accounts, 
altogether inconclusive. That Ahab and the circumstances of his 
reign are typical of Antichrist and his times, no one, I presume, denies ; 
and the type appears to find its appropriate antitype in what Dr. 
Todd (in conformity with the plain letter of Holy Scripture and all 
primitive testimony of any value) believes to be the true signification 
of the prophecy under consideration. It seems extremely rash to con- 
clude that the general belief of the primitive church concerning Anti- 
christ, as an individual person, can have been a mistaken one ; since it 
is clear, from 2 Thess. li. 5, that some particular information on this 
point had been given orally by the apostle St. Paul, which it is most 
natural to suppose was the foundation of that general belief. It seem 
accordingly, the most natural and obvious method to understand the 
1260 days in their literal sense, as a period corresponding to the similar 
period in Ahab’s reign; and this idea is confirmed by the expressions, 
“a little season,” (Rev. vi. i) “a short time,’’ (xii. 12,) which 
seem to refer to the same period, Another strong argument for un- 
derstanding these days in their literal sense is, that in Daniel, vii. 25, 
(where all allow the same period to be spoken of,) the mention of the 
period oceurs in what is given to the prophet as an explanation of the 
symbolical vision which had been shown to him: and surely if there 
be any partsof Holy Scripture which we can feel quite certain are 
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intended to be taken in their literal sense, it must be those parts which 
are prolessedly explanatory of what has been previously shown as 
symbolical,. Moreover, that the word time (Dan. vii, 25) is to be 
understood of a literal year is clear, from Daniel, iv. 16 and 32. (See 
Rey. S. R. Maitland’s Inguiry, p. 13.) 

As to Nullius’s observations on the seventh chapter, it certainly 
seems to me one of the most unnatural expositions that I ever met 
with, while he allows the twelve tribes of Israel to mean the literal 
nation, to suppose the 144,000 sealed out of them, (especially when 
each tribe and the number sealed out of each tribe is particularly spe- 
cified,) to signify individuals, as to the greater part of them, at all 
events, who are not Jews at all. If 1 remember aright, in a former 
letter he stated that the fact that the term Jew is used in a figurative 
sense in Rey, iii. 9, binds us to understand that figurative Jews are 
intended in chapter vii. and elsewhere in the book. ‘The argument 
seems to me just as inconclusive as it would be for any one to assert 
that, because in Romans, ii. 29, the word Jew is used in a kind of 
figurative sense, therefore we are bound to understand it in a similar 
way wherever it occurs in the same epistle. ‘The mistake of Nullius 
(for such I think most, if not all, of your readers will regard it) ap- 
pears to arise from his considering the prophecy in question to relate 
to the whole period of “ the existing dispensation,” whereas that both 
it, and by far the greater part of the book, relate to events which are 
to take place at the close of it, has been proved by Dr. Todd and Mr. 
Maitland, by arguments which are yet mi renitnl | and in my opinion, 
unanswerable, The texts to which he refers in the concluding part of 
his argument, appear to me to have no connexion with the subject of 
Rev. vii., and his assumption that they have such connexion, to be 
altogether arbitrary, and grounded on the mistaken idea just alluded 
to. What they really prove is, that the sound part of the church of 
the present dispensation is as a first-fruits to God from the Gentiles, 
“out of” whom, during this period, “God takes a people for His 
vame, (Acts, xv. 14,) as contrasted with, and preliminary to the 
general conversion of the Gentile world, which Scripture everywhere 
represents as connected with, and consequent upon the final conver- 
sion and restoration of Israel to their land. This is in no wise incon- 
sistent with, and is altogether distinct from what Dr. Todd (I think 
quite correctly, and in conformity with other prophesies) believes 
Rey. vii. to predict—viz., the gathering of a first-fruits out of the nation 
of Israel, (while the majority of the nation are still in their unbelief,) 
who will be under the special protection of God during the great tribu- 
lation of the times of Antichrist. 

Other points in Nullius’s letters seem to be liable to similar objec- 
tions; but it seems unnecessary to occupy your space with the discus- 
sion of them, es they are virtually replied to in what has already ap- 
peared in your Magazine, and in works which are in every one’s “tte 
who takes an interest in the study of the prophecies. 

Dr, Todd’s interpretation of the Apocalypse, grounded as it is on the 
plain, unperverted letter of Holy Scripture, and supported by the 

general testimony of the primitive church, carries at once the convic- 
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tion Of its truth to the minds of those who are not either blinded ‘by 
controversial prejudices or biassed in favour of some hypothesis of 
their own invention. The various figurative interpretations which 
have been suggested, each of which gains a few admirers for a time, 
and then is cast aside for some equally fanciful scheme, which soon 
meets with the same fate, may possibly seem to some more or less 
plausible, according to the various degrees of ingenuity with which 
they are devised, but I should imagine scarcely any persons really and 
truly believe any of them to give the actual meaning of the Word 
of God. I am truly glad, therefore, to find that Dr. Todd's work is 
gradually gaining converts to his views, even in some quarters where, 
from the force of old prejudices, I scarcely expected that it would have 
done so, We may now, I trust, say, in the words ofan able commen- 
tator of the last century, “‘ Spero sane, immo confido, tandem aliquando 
post spissam, saltem sublustrem, studii apocalyptici et prophetici noctem, 
phosphorum propheticum letam ipsius clarioris lucis usuram esse alla- 
turum.” (D. Joachimi Langii Gloria Christi: Clavis Apoc. in 
Jesaiam, p. 354.) What the views of this author in reference to the 
interpretation of Holy Scripture are, may be gathered from the follow- 


_ing sound and judicious remark: “Sensus verborum proprius, a quo 


sine necessitate cogente recedere prohibemur per legem hermeneuticam 
et reverentiam verbo Dei debitam.” (Ibid. p. 353.) I hope Dr, Todd’s 
other engagements will admit of his being able soon to give us his 
views on the remaining part of the Apocalypse. Everything that pro- 
ceeds from a man of such learning, judgment, and scholarship, is traly 
invaluable. 

I remain, Rey. Sir, most respectfully yours, 3 

M. N, D. 


P.S.—If you can spare room for it, may I request you to give ad- 
mittance to the following passage from the work to which | have above 
referred, for my acquaintance with which, as well as for the opportu- 
nity of perusing it, | beg to acknowledge my obligations to the great 
kindness of the Rev. S. R. Maitland. I transcribe the passage as con- 
firmatory of what I have written in a former number of the Magazine 
on the subject to which it relates :— 


“ Quo autem sensu a conspectu judicis dicatur calum et lerram fu- 
gisse, et quidem adeo, ut teste istis non amplius fuerit concessus, 
queritur? Ad ductum oraculorum propheticorum de mutatione ceeli 
et terre notandum est, illam futuram esse primum sensu morali, res- 
pectu habito ad genus humanum, quod in millennio sabbatico residuum, 
exceptis Gogiticee turbee, ante istud ¢ medio sublate, reliquiis, totum 
operam dabit justitiee et pietati. Cui mundiin melius mutationi morali 
respondebit etiam physica ea, quee quod lapsus humani generis intro- 
duxit, demet, imprimis ex atmosphera quee tellurem nostram ambit, 
et e cujus constitutione vite humane felicitas una cum infelicitate de- 
pendet. Moralem hanc mutationem tempore judicii ultimi excipiet 
physica plenissimna, posita in innovatione. Cum enim de hac clarissima 
extent oracula, Ps. cii, 26; Jes. Ixv. 17, Ixvi, 22; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Apoc. 
xxi. I, 5, hee loca cutn presenti (Apoc., xx. 11) de fuga ceeli et terras, 
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nec non de ejus transitu, (transitu, inquam, potius quam énleritu sou 
annihilatione, Matth. v. 18, xxiv. 35,) ita sunt concilianda, ut ea unins 
generis istis alterias non obstent : quee conciliatio fit per distinctionem 
inter annithilationem et innovationem. Que tamen res, Omnino supra 
captum nostrum posita, ratione modi eventui est relinquenda. Inno- 
vationem Deo exse longe digniorem etiam saniori rationi est consenta- 
neum. Cum enim annihilatio futura esset tantum opus omnipotentie 
divine, innovatio erit opus non solum omnipotentiee, sed etiam sapi- 
enti et bonitatis, Et cur Deus admirandum mundi systema, inprimis 
innovatum, et quidem si non in totum, tamen ex parte ratione telluris 
nostree et ejus atmospheeree in nihilum esset redacturus, cum istud 
esse possit eternum perfectionum ipsius infinitarum theatrum, nunquam 
satis admirandum, inprimis postquam reclusa fuerint ea nature uni- 
vers arcana, que in hac vita ne millesimo quidem homini, etsi inde- 
fesso et sagacissimo ejus scrutatori, millesimaé ex parte patent, certe 
tamen frustranea esse haud debuerunt.” (D. Joach : Langii Comment. 
Apoc. cap, xx. sect. iv. § iv.) 


THE REFORMERS’ REGARD TO ANTIQUITY. 


Sir,—In reading the correspondence which appeared some time ago 
in your journal, relating to the recent religious movements in Ger- 
many, | was very much struck by the evidence which it afforded of 
the danger of setting aside the authority of the early church, and of 
forming a creed for ourselves, wholly irrespective of its testimony. 
The erratic course which Rongé and his associates have pursued, in 
consequence, has taught us an important lesson on this subject, which 
we ought never to forget; and I trust, by noticing the mischievous 
opinions which they have adopted, we shall be led to appreciate the 
wisdom which guided the reformers of our own church in the great 
work appointed them, and which, through God's mercy, has led to 
such a different result. They asserted, indeed, their right to read the 
Word of God for themselves, yet they were glad to read it by the 
light which antiquity afforded; and though they would not accept as 
an article of faith whatever was not read in Holy Scripture, or might 
be proved thereby, yet they invariably appealed to the early ecclesi- 
astical writers to confirm the deductions which they made from it. 
Those who are well acquainted with the writings of our reformers, 
know that it would be endless to quote the passages from them which 
prove this, 

But it is asserted by some, who hold the Reformers in high respect, 
and yet value very little the testimony of the early church, that when 
the Reformers quote the writings of the Fathers they are only using an 
“argumentum ad hominem,”—that they are only fighting the Roman 
Catholics with their own weapons,—that they themselves attached no 
weight to the opinions of Clement, or Cyprian, or Augustine, and 
others, but they gladly availed themselves of their aid against those who 
paid such deference to their authority, It is for the purpose of dis- 
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proving this assertion, which I think may very easily be done, and 
which is, nevertheless, no unimportant matter, for the opinion has of 
late become popular, that I now address you. It appears to me 
clearly disproved by the following facts :— 

I, When the Reformers quote the primitive Fathers, they quote 
them with every appearance of reverence. ‘They do not handle them 
rudely, as if they had no regard for their opinions, except so far as 
they afforded them the means of discomfiting their opponents: on the 
contrary, they use strong expressions of deference towards them ; and 
they speak of their testimony in such close connexion with the testi- 
mony of Holy Scripture, as to prove that they felt the greatest appre- 
ciation for it, as a subsidiary evidence to the truth. Ex. gr. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer, in his controversy with Smythe, says, “ As for me, I 
ground my belief upon God’s word, wherein can be no error, having, 
also the consent of the primitive church.”* Also, in his controversy 
with Bishop Gardiner: “ As I have taught in these four matters of 
controversy, so learned I the same of the Holy Scripture, so is it tes- 
tified by all old writers, and learned men of all ages."+ Again: “I 
make no such vain inductions as you imagine me to do, but such as 
be established by Scripture, and the consent of all the old writers.”~ So 
also, Bishop Ridley, in his “ Determination upon the Disputations,’’ 
says, “ The principal grounds are specially five. The first is the 
authority, majesty, and verity of Holy Scripture. The second is the 
most certain testimonies of the ancient Catholic Fathers."§ This surely 
is not the style of persons who are merely using the argumentum ad 
hominem. Such generally adopt phrases of this kind—* taking you on 
your own grounds,” or “ arguing on your own principles,” or “ judg- 
ing from the testimony of your own witnesses,’’ or ‘ allowing, for 
argument’s sake, that the weight which you attach to their opinions 
really belongs to them.’”” Some such marks of depreciation will be 
sure to appear, when authorities are cited in controversy, without 
being valued for their own sake, But this is not the style of the Re- 
formers, in quoting the primitive Fathers. Their style of quoting them 
is such as we might expect in persons who had a respect for their 
testimony, and thought it deserved to be considered in the questions 
they were discussing. The value which they attached to their testi- 
mony becomes still more evident, if you contrast their language in re- 
ference to them with their style when quoting authors to whom the 
do not defer. Ex. gr., observe how Cranmer quotes Peter Lombard, 
as favouring his view of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper : “ Now 
have I made it evident that Petrus Lombardus defaceth in no point 
my saying of the sacrifice. So that in your issue taken upon Lom- 
bard, the verdict cannot but pass with me by the testimony of Lom- 
bard himself, And yet I do not allow Lombard’s judgment in all 
matters.”|| So Bishop Ridley, in referring to Bernard, in answer to 
Weston, says, “ These works of Bernard make for you nothing at all. 


* Cranmer’s Works, edited by Dr. Jenkyns, vol. iii. p. 3. | 
+ P. 39, t P. 47. See also pp. 86, 181, 184, 185. 
§ The Works of Ridley, Parker Society ed. p. 171. 
| Vol, iii. p, 540, 
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BatiIsknow that Bernard was in such atime, that in this matter he’ 
may worthily be saxpected. He hath many good and fruitful say.— 
ings : as ulso in the same aforesaid place by you alleged; but yet i: 
followed in an age, when the doctrine of the Holy Supper was sore | 
”'* Cranmer or Ridley never refer to Augustine, or Cyprian, - 
or any of the early Fathers, in such terms as these; but in terms, 
which prove, if we believe them sincere, that they attached consider. 
able importance to their testimony, and were most anxious to show 
that it was in their favour. 2 ae, 
It.-The assertion, that the Reformers merely quoted the testimony 
of the Fathers for argument's sake, and adroitly used it as a weapon 
of controversy, is clearly disproved by another fact—that is, thes 
quote their writings on subjects which are merely practical, and on 
which they had no controversy. In illustration of this remark, I need 
only refer to the Book of Homilies, the marginal references of which 
show how frequently our Reformers cited the authority of the Fathers, 
and how willing they were to enforce their exhortations to their own 
people on moral and spiritual topics by quotations from their writings, 
In the Homily against Swearing—on Obedience—on Faith—on Good 
Works—on the Right Use of the Church—on Fasting—on Excess of 
Apparel—on Prayer—on Almsgiving—on Repentance, and others, we 
find continual reference to the bishops and ‘rake of the early church ; 
and they are generally quoted in such close connexion with Holy 
Scripture, and in such terms of respect, as to show very plainly that 
our Reformers had towards them a feeling of the deepest reverence, 
ex. gr., * But what mean these often-repeated admonitions and earnest 
exhortations of the Prophets, Fathers, and holy Doctors?”+ “ The. 
primitive Church, which was most holy and godly.’} “ All which 
sayings, both of the Holy Scripture and godly men, truly attributed to 
this celestial banquet."§ “ Augustine, a doctor of great authority and | 
antiquity.”|| ‘*That holy Father, Cyprian,4 that blessed martyr, 
Cyprian,”** &c. If we suppose that the Reformers could use such 
language as this and not entertain a deep respect for Christian anti- 
uity, we accuse them of a want of sincerity and truth,—we accuse | 
then of saying what they did not feel—a blot on their memory, which — 
their enemies would be glad to see affixed to it. 109 
III. I may also observe that the Fathers are quoted by the Re- 
formers, and their authority deferred to by them, when they are ad- 
dressing persons who certainly were not Lesneed unduly to venerate 
them; but rather, in consequence of the extravagant value sup 
to be attached to them by the church of Rome, would be inclined to 
underrate them. Thus in the volumes of the Zurich Letters, (pub- 
lished by the Parker Society,) which contain the correspondence be- 
tween some of the Reformers here and the exiles on the Continent, as 
well as some of the foreign Reformers, the writings of St. Augustine, 


* Ridley’s Works, pp. 217, 218. t Homily on Almsgiving. 
' t Homily on the Right Use of the Chureh. . 
§ Homily concerning the Sacrament. 
| On Prayer. On eeds, 
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and St. Chrysostom, and St, Cyprian, and others;,ate: oftensecitell gm | 
which prove that their authority was valued (for. itselt, and notneferred» 
to merely for argument's sake. The same. thing, be nbdticed da: 
Archbishop Sandys’ Sermon to the Parliament, and those addressed + 
to the congregation at Strasburg ;t and in Bishop Pilkington’s Letter. 
to the Marl of Leicester;{ and in the Apology’ for Spitting on an 
Arian ;§ likewise in the Letter|| which Philpot addressed to one who had 
some doubts as to the propriety of Infant Baptism, where occurs a 

e, as remarkable for the reverence which it) expresses, for the 
testimony of the primitive church as can anywhere be found—“I 
might have occasion to move you to behold the age church in 
all your opinions concerning faith, and to conform yourself: in all 
points to the same, which is the ‘pillar and establishment of the 
truth,” and teacheth the true use of the sacraments; and having, with . 
a greater fulness than we have now, the first fruits of the Holy Ghost, 
aid declare the true interpretation of the Scriptures. according to all 
verity...,.. And since all truth was taught and revealed to the pri- 
mitive church, which is our mother, let us all that be obedient chil- 
dren of God, submit ourselves to the judgment of the charch for the 
better understanding of the articles of our faith, and the doubtful sen- 
tences of the Scripture.” 

These three facts which I have stated are, I think, quite sufficient 
‘to prove that the Reformers, to whom our church is indebted, under 
God, for its deliverance from the monstrous errors of the Romish sys- 
tem, did pay unfeigned deference to the testimony of the bishops and 
pastors of the early church, and cannot with any truth be accused of 
treating them with apparent respect merely for controversial purposes, 
They did indeed most diligently search the Scriptures, but at the same 
time they did not presumptuously Jean on their own understanding to 
come to a right knowledge of it; but, while they prayed for the illu- 
mination of the Holy Spirit, they gladly availed themselves of any out- 
ward aids which the providence of God afforded them; and among 
these they justly considered the creeds and confessions of the primitive 
church and the writings of its first bishops and martyrs—and this, 
I believe, has been the cause why, through the merey of God, 
our church continues to hold undisturbed the fundamentals of the 
faith ; and while other communions, which have paid no regard to the 
| testimony of Christian antiquity, have made shipwreck of their faith, 
F - and have lost the distinctive features of the gospel in rationalism, or 
| some other form of infidelity, the Church of England still maintains 

its character of being a faithful witness to Christ. 
to Yours faithfully, G. B. 


an * First Series of the Zurich Letters, pp. $5, 147, 159, 160, 301. 
‘| Sandys’ Works, Parker Society ed., pp. 41, 44, 298, 316, 320, 326. 
ton’s Works, p. 661. 
§ Philpot’s Works, Parker Society ed., pp. 296, 316. _ 
{| Tbid., p. 273. 
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MR, ELLIOTT IN REPLY TO MR. ARNOLD. 


Sirk,—The main subject of my present Letter is, as I intimated it 
would be at the conclusion of my last,! @ summing up of evidence, as 
adduced thus far on either side, in the controversy between Mr. 
Arnold and myself, on the earlier Apocalyptic Seals. 

I shall, therefore, for the present, only notice his letter in your 
February Number, on the Fifth Trumpet, and my Saracenic solution 
of it, with reference to one point in which it exhibits a very marked 
characteristic of Mr. Arnold’s general strictures on the Hore; one 
as marked nearly in his critiques on the Seals, as in that on the Fifth 
Trumpet. And this is his avowed refusal, in his testing of the truth 
of the Hore as an apocalyptic exposition, to enter into the consider- 
ation of any evidence urged in its favour, however various or im- 
aly 39 excepting such only as he thinks he may be able more or 
ess to damage. In my pamphlet of reply I had pressed upon him 
the circumstance, as one which had most materially weighed with me 
in receiving the Saracenic solution of the Fifth Trumpet, that 
whereas it was the frequent scripture custom to sketch its symbolic 
pictures in a manner from the life, I found the details of that 
trumpet’s compound symbol of the scorpion-locusts, including that 
of the smoke from the pit of the abyss, whence they were seen to 
issue on their wide-wasting flight, so to suit the Saracens and their 
irruptions into Christendom, in the fanatic fury then fresh kindled in 
them by the false religion of Mahomet, as they could be shown to 
suit no other nation, I believed, and at no other time, in the world’s 
history, To which Mr. Arnold replies ; “ I must decline discussing 
that ‘accumulation of evidence,’ which Mr. Elliott thinks that 
common sense and critical fairness alike require that I should notice ; 
such as the suitableness of the symbol to represent an Arabian na- 
tion, &c, It is enough for me to show that no satisfactory epoch of 
150 (days) years can be pointed out during which these scorpion- 
locusts ‘ aggressively struck, injured, and tormented the men of 
Roman Christendom.’ On Mr. Elliott's view such a period must be 
pointed out, or his interpretation of the symbol is overthrown.”? In 
the same manner, at the opening of his first letter in the British 
Magazine (I am really astonished, as I look back to it, at the hardi- 
hood of the assertion,) he even states it as “ a self-evident principle,” 
that “a proof of failure in a single point (in the Horm) is a proof 
of absolute failure!"? It the more surprises me, that he should 
persist in such assertions, and such a mode of arguing, because I 
have not only pressed upon him the necessity of a different course, 
on every principle alike of true criticism in its highest sense, of com- 
mon fairness, and of the requirements of a love of truth, but further 
illustrated the palpable unreasonableness of his principle of argu- 
ment by applying it to the case of the evidences of our common 


' British Magazine for Nov., 1846, p. 560. 
* British Magazine for Feb., p. 185. 
* British Magazine for March, 1846, p. 331. 
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Christianity. Thus, in my first letter of reply, I asked, Were an 
infidel or Jewish assailant to press Mr. Arnold with some particular 
difficulty in the text or context of Isaiah’s famous passage, Is. vii. 14, 
cited by St. Matthew as a prophecy of Christ’s miraculous birth of a 
virgin, would the proof, the established proof of his failure in solving 
this one point of difficulty, prove the absolute failure of his whole 
interpretation of the prophecy, and with it, the non-inspiration of 
St. Matthew also? In similar manner, as it is by the perfectness, or 
imperfectness, of the solution of the chronological period of the 150 
days, or years, considered simply and alone, that Mr. Arnold would 
test the truth of the Saracenic solution of the Fifth Trumpet: let 
me now beg him not to give the go-by in a flying foot-ndte® to chro- 
nological prophecy of the 400 years made to Abraham, Gen. xv. 13, 
which I referred to, with a view to its comparison with the Fifth 
Trumpet period, in my pamphlet of reply to his remarks, but to 
present us with his own explanation of it, and, at the same time, to 
state whether he admit that if it want a clearly perfect commencing 
date, this is to be considered as a sufficient proof of the absolute 
failure, both of his own solution, and of every other solution simi- 
larly affected, and so perhaps, in fine, a proof of the failure of the 
prophecy itself? It is not that I deprecate any attacks Mr, Arnold 
may make on the Hore. By no means. But I am anxious that it 
should be distinctly, and always understood, in what character he 
makes them: viz., according to his own description of his mode of 
proceeding, as a retained advocate against the Hore, (I mean this, of 
course, in no offensive sense,) not as an investigator of truth. 

And this further surprises me, that Mr. Arnold should, up to this 
time, if I rightly understand him, have omitted to read my first and 
second letters of reply to him in the British Magazine. After 
having attacked me in his original pamphlet of remarks, and re- 
ceived a pamphlet in answer, he re-opened his battery against the 
Hore, just a year ago, in your Number for March, 1846: to which 
paper (one on the First Seal) my reply appeared in your Number for 
April. After a certain interval, I think it was in the British Maga- 
zine for July®, his second letter, upon the Second Seal, appeared 
thus prepared: “ My absence from my home prevents me from 
knowing whether Mr. Elliott, or any one else, has sent you any 
remarks upon my first communication. Should any such have been 
made, your correspondents must neither attribute my silence to a 
want of respect for them, nor construe it into an acknowledgment 
that the objections they may have urged are valid.” All perfectly 
reasonable, But time passed on: and my reply to his second letter 
appeared in your Number for September; and, in the same Number, 
his third letter, on the Third Seal, to which my reply was inserted in 
the Number for November. Then, at length, in December, an 


* British Magazine for April, 1846, p. 449. 

* British Magazine for Feb., p. 187. 

* P.55.—Since my leaving England, I have received only such detached leaves 
of the Magazine as might contain papers on my controversy; and, consequently, 
have not the title-pages of the several numbers to mark the months. 
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answer appeared to certain points in that my last preceding letter ; 
with a reference at the end to my second letter, as that to which I 
had directed his attention, but which he had not seen.?’ And now, in 
fine, at the opening of his fifth letter, (printed fourth in your Maga- 
zine,) he speaks of having heard something from Mr. Lewis about 
& passage in my first letter; thus intimating, apparently, that he has 
even yet not read it. A circumstance this the more strange, because, 
at the close of my third letter, which we know he had read, I had 
stated that I only waited for his answers to the several points urged 
by me in my three letters, whether in acknowledgment or in refuta- 
tion of their correctness, before presenting my own summing up of 
evidence on our controversy about the seals.’ Moreover, he inti- 
mates,? as a reason for not entering on the Fourth Seal, to which I 
had begged his attention, as a point essentially connected with our 
argument on the three seals preceding, that he has now no longer the 
opportunity of referring to the Hore. 

Wherefore this unusual course of proceeding? If we volunteer 
to try to write a book down, ought we not to make a point of having 
the book by us for reference, at least so long as the controversy con- 
tinues that we have stirred up? If we renew our attacks in a Maga- 
zine, ought we not to make a point of seeing and considering our 
opponent's answers in it? Mr. Arnold's apology, onthe score of 
absence from his home and his library, made at the commencement 
of his second letter, shows that his judgment of what propriety 
requires of us, under such circumstances, is not different from my 
own. Why, then, not act on that judgment? He has long rejoined 
his home and his library, as appears from the date of his fourth 
letter, “ Lyndon, November 17,” I have certainly my own impres- 
sion on the matter, and suspect he finds that he embarked somewhat 
rashly on an enterprise, of which he had not duly estimated the dif- 
ficulties. However this may be, I feel that, having vainly waited so 
long for his notice of my replies, I ought to delay my promised paper 
of the summing up on the Seals no longer, especially as he seems 
finally to have quitted the Seals for the Trumpets. I will endeavour 
in proceeding, to state his objections, as well as my own proffered 
points of evidence, fairly. As a check, I shall be obliged by my 
readers keeping our several papers in the Magazine before them, 
for reference ;'° especially as it will be necessary that I consult 
brevity, as far as possible. I say, ‘‘ as far as possible.” For on the 
first Seal, I fear such brevity as I could wish will be impossible. 


As a preliminary to my summary, let it be understood that there 
seems to be no difference between us as to the date of the Apocalypse; 
and, indeed, the evidence is such in favour of the date of the last year 
of Domitian, a.0. 95 or 96, that, as Michaelis observes, no one pro- 
bably would ever have thought of disputing it, except with the view 
of helping out a certain particular historical interpretation of the 


* P. 690. * British Magazine for Nov., pp. 560, 561. ° Pf. 185. 
* They are in the Numbers for March, April, July, Sept., Nov., and Dec. 1846, 
and finally the number for the present February. 
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prophecy, having reference to the destruction of Jerusalem, whieh 
required a Neronic date, 30 years earlier, 

This premised, proceed we to sketch the outline of evidence and 
objection, with reference to my expositions of the three first Seals, 
each by itself, in order. 

FIRST SEAL, 

« And I looked, and behold a white horse, and he that sate on it 
having a bow: and a crown was given unto him: and he went forth 
conquering, and that he should conquer.” 

Of the akstract force of the symbols, in this figuration, my interpre- 
tation is now well known. It is to the effect following :—1. That the 
horse in this, and the three next Seals, signified the Roman empire or 
people: its fitness to signify them appearing, not merely from the general 
suitableness of the war-horse to figure a warlike people, but from the 
fact of its being the animal sacred to their reputed father, Mars, and as 
such, twice a year, from the time of the kings down to the then impe- 
rial times, exhibited to the Romans in their Campus Martius, in sacri- 
fices or horse-races, sacred to him (a connexion with him and them still 
illustrated to the eye, as I conceived, by ancient extant medals, which 
exhibit, conjunctively, the Mars, the horse, and the inscription 
Romano :) besides that, up to the time of Marius, it was one of their 
war-standards, and that, moreover, in the vision, it was associated 
with a crowned rider, whose Roman character was not to be doubted. 
2. That the white colour, according to its usual significancy, and in 
contrast with that of the black, of the Third Seal, indicated the pros- 
perity, happiness, and triumphs of the Roman people, thus symbolized 
throughout the period comprehended in this Seal. 3. That the rider 
was marked as the representative, distinctively of oman emperors, 
by the presentation to him, and his reception of a orepavos, or crown, 
who, as the horse’s manager, was here, as elsewhere, to be regarded 
as the causal agent of what the horse’s colour indicated. 4, That by 
the dow in the rider’s hand, previous to his receiving the crown, it 
seemed signified that this line of emperors would be some way con- 
nected with Crete, as the bow was the badge of Cretans, distinctively 
and alone, among all the provincials in the Roman empire. 5, ‘That 
by the words, “ went forth conquering, and that he should conquer ;"’ 
it was indicated, that presently after receiving the crown, this imperial 
line would set forth on some remarkable course of conquest, and 
with the destiny attached to them of conquering also afterwards, 
whenever and wherever war might arise, throughout the whole 
period of the Seal. 6. That the commencing date of this period 
would follow soon after the time of St. John’s seeing the vision, as the 
angel prefaced the opening of the Seals by the statement, “I will 
(now) show thee what is to happen after these things,” viz., after the 
then state of the Seven Churches in the Asiatic province of the 
Roman empire, and that it was to ferminate in a state of general 
peace over the Roman world; as the language of the next following 
Seeond Seal declared that it was the destiny of the rider of its horse 
to break up such a state of peace, bequeathed by the Kirst Seal to it. 
So as to the abstract force of the symbo's. And as to the historical 
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fulfilment of them, it is also well known, that I trace it in the reigns 


of the new line of emperors following next after Domitian, that have 
been emphatically called the five good emperors, an era begun by 
Nerva, himself of Cretan origin, within a year after St. John’s seeing 
the visions in Patmos, and continued by Trajan, Hadrian, and the 
two Antonines, all bound to Nerva as the head of their line by suc- 
cessive adoptions: an era, the happiness of which, in contrast either 
with that which preceded, or that which followed, is celebrated by 
the contemporary authors of its commencement, Suetonius and 
Tacitus, by the contemporary of its conclusion, Dion Cassius, by 
Eutropius and Aurelius Victor of the fourth century, and by our 
best modern historians of the Roman empire, Gibbon more espe- 
cially ; an era of which the early predicted course of triumph was 
verified within six years from the Apocalyptic revelation, in Trajan’s 
then commencing an almost unparalleled course of conquests, and in 
which the Roman destiny, still to conquer, was exemplified both in 
Hadrian’s decisive victories over the Jewish insurgent people, and 
(passing over Antoninus Pius’ speedy putting down of certain slight 
insurrections and wars on the distant frontiers), in the second Anto- 
nine’s final triumphs in the wars with the Parthians and the Marco- 
manni; a war this last, desperate and tremendous as that which was 
lately waged against the invading Sikhs by Lord Hardiuge in India 
(the comparison often forces itself on my mind), and crowned, as if 
the destiny, &¢ »unowr, was needs to be fulfilled, with a final triumph 
equally signal; the result being that glorious peace, which introduced 
under such favourable auspices the reign (the soon unhappy reign) 
of the last emperor of the Cretico-imperial line, Commodus, where- 
upon the era of the Second Seal began. 

And now for Mr. Arnold's objections. The correctness, then, of 
my explanation of the symbols, considered as Roman symbols, and in 
the abstract, he, with one exception, denies not. The white colour, 
the crown, and the dow, had, he admits, the signification I assign 
them.'' Of the Aorse only he contests the appropriateness, as a sym- 
bol of the Roman nation; i. e., beyond any such general appropriate- 
ness as it might be deemed to have, in its character of the war-horse, 
to designate a warlike people: and he attacks more especially, under 
Mr. Lewis’ leadership, the nwmismatic illustrations given in evidence 
in my engraved coins in the Hore. Of this objection, as the reply 
may take a little time, I defer my notice to the last. Besides which, 


" In his original pamphlet, indeed, p. 5, and his first letter, British Magazine, 
p- 332, he jokes about the dow. But this only means that he has nothing to say against 
it, As regards the crown, he faintly objects in his third letter, (Sept. 6, p. 314,) 
“ Mr. E. is hardly accurate, I think, in calling the crown a distinctive badge of the 
reigning emperor.” It may be, therefore, well to refer bim to Eckhel’s argument 
on the “cultus capitis” of the Augusti, vol. viii. p. 360, &c., in which he says, that 
there appears to have been three exceptions, and only three, in the interval between 
Augustus and Domitian, of persons who wore the laurel crown, though not Au- 

sti, or reigning emperor—viz., Claudius Drusus, and Vitellius, and Domitian 

imself, before bis accession to the empire. But from the commencement of Domi- 
tian’s reign, it was, he says, an absolute distinctive. “ Deinceps in legem abivisse ut 
nemo nisi Augustus laured precingeretur numi luculenter docent,” 
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he excepts on three points against my Aistorical application of the 
figuration. 1, He argues that the words, “ went forth conquering, 
and that he should conquer,” imply a continuous course of advancing 
conquests: whereas Trajan’s only were of this character; both 
Hadrian's triumphs over the Jews, and the second Antonine’s over 
the Parthians‘and Marcomanni, having occurred in defensive wars ; 
besides that Hadrian resigned many of Trajan’s territorial conquests, 
and the first Antonine’s was almost entirely a reign of peace.!? My 
answer to which objection is, that I deny the necessity of the con- 
struction that he would put upon the clause, ‘ went forth conquer- 
ing, and that he should conquer.” Who ever limited the intent of the 
phrase “ went forth to conquer,” to victories in aggressive wars only ? 
Did the Athenians not go forth with the destiny to conquer at Mara- 
thon and at Salamis? Or, to turn to modern times, was the phrase 
not predicable of Lord Hardinge at Moodka and Sobraon, because 
the war was against aggressive Sikh invaders; or because, after he 
had conquered much of their territory, he voluntarily resigned, like 
Hadrian, the larger part? Yet again, as to the idea of unceasing 
uninterrupted wars of conquest being required by the phrase, quite 
to the exclusion of peace, all through the period of the Seal, in such 
case, how the fulfilment of the white colour of the horse, a colour 
signifying prosperity and happiness ; and especially (when applied to 
a horse) that of the prosperity of peace following on victories in 
war? So I asked Mr. Arnold long since ;'* and I thought that in 
his first Letter in your Magazine, he had virtually admitted the fair- 
ness of my view.'* But in his own brief summing up, I see the ob- 
jection still repeated ; though without any attempt whatever at sup- 
porting it against my remarks,!© 2. Mr. Arnold objected that it was 
impossible, * absolutely impossible,” a period of prosperity to heathen 
Rome should be represented by white, when that period was one 
twice marked, and indeed more than twice, by persecutions of 
Christians.'!° The force of which objections depended wholly on the 
truth of the supposition that the Divine Revealer must needs mix 
up things sacred and things profane in the same symbol, and not 
sketch the fortunes of an heathen empire simply by itself, those of 


— 


™ Remarks, 


' Reply to Mr, Arnold’s Remarks, pp. 9-12. I also urged the argumentum ad 
hominem. For as Mr. A.’s own counter-explanation of the first seal would almost 
necessarily make Christ the rider of the white horse, I asked how it could consist 
with Christ’s going forth openly conquering and to conquer, é. e., according to Mr. 
Arnold, on a course of conquest, continuous, and uninterrupted,—I say, how it 
could consist with this, that his saints should be during much of the time in the 
state figured by the vision of the souls under the altar; and moreover, that daring 
much of it Antichrist should reign with almost universal sway ? To which question 
Mr. A. replies not. 

“ British Magazine for March, p. 332. “If Mr. E. reply, (as he does,) that 
it is enough that the race should begin with conquest, the times of the succeeding 
emperors being times of prosperity and peace, then the question must be argued on 
that ground; or the fitness of the other particulars of the symbol be discussed, — 

‘* British Magazine for Sept., p. 315, where, by the way, all allusion to Trajan’s 
early and extraordinary course of conquest, as in my view, the fulfilment of the 
“went forth conquering,” is passed over wholly sub silentio ! 

* See Mr. A,’s first letter, British Magazine for March, p. 336. 
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his people scattered in it by themselves: a supposition contradicted 
not only by the judgment and practice of our best modern historians 
of the same era and subject,'’ nor alone by the analogy of Daniel’s 
figuring of the Babylonian empire as a head of gold, with reference 
simply and alone to its own splendour and glory, at the very time 
when the Jews were captives in it, but even yet more by the Apoca- 
lyptic supplemental separate notice in the Fifth Seal of the fortunes 
of the Christian body during the times of the Four Seals previous : 
—an arrangement this, the propriety of which might almost have 
been suggested to Mr. Arnold by the notices that occur in history 
of the manner in which both Romans and Christians regarded the 
latter, during the period in question, as a separate and distinct body 
in the empire: im it, but not of it; a“tertium quid,” neither 
Romans nor Jews; a “ civitas in civitate.”'"> 3. Mr. Arnold objects 
certain drawbacks to the general prosperity of the Roman empire 
itself, during this period; especially (uot to mention “ the insurrec- 
tion and final extermination of the Jews as a nation,’ which was 
but in fact an exemplification of the Roman emperors conquering 
destiny) the earthquakes that destroyed sundry cities in Asia Minor, 
under Antoninus Pius, and under Aurelius Antoninus, “a plague 
which (according to Niebuhr) inflicted a blow upon the ancient world 
from which it never recovered.”'’ Is it the case, then, that for not less 
than seventy years of the period in question, from Nerva’s accession to 
the introduction of the plague, Mr. Arnold could find out no greater 
drawback to the general prosperity than these local earthquakes ¢ 
What could be a stronger proof of the empire’s prosperity during 
their course ? So I intimated (nor has any answer been given) in my 
first Letter of Reply.° As to the plague, then, at length occurring, 
1 was certainly astonished at Mr. Arnold’s representation, as from 
Niebuhr, of the extent of its ravages under the second Antonine ; 
being myself quite unaware of any ancient historical authority which 
would justify so strong a representation. On subsequently referring, 
however, to Niebuhr, I found his real representation very different. 
He means to speak of the plague, in the passage Mr. Arnold refers 
to, (ii, 282) only as having been introduced into the empire at that 
epoch: for in a later passage, (ii. 345) he thus explicitly refers its 
great ravages to a much later period. ‘It made its first appearance 
in the reign of M. Aurelius... . . . About the middle of the third 
century,” (some seventy years after Aurelius,) “ it had yet not become 


' e.g. Gibbon. See my first Letter of Reply, British Magazine for April, 
p- 452. Let me cite here the ancient historian EZutropius’ testimony to the happiness 
of this era, and character of its reigning princes as the causes of it; as I have not 
given it before, and conceive Eutropius to have been a Christian in profession. 


. bane ae et Valente Coss. respublica ad prosperrimum statum rediit, bonis prin- 


cipibus ingente felicitate commissé. Coccius Nerva;” and Lactantius too, in his 
M.P 


+ 3, thus speaks of them; “ Rescissis actis tyranni (sc. Domitiani) . . . . secutis 


temporibus, quibus multi ac boni Principes Romani Imperii clavum regimenque 
tenucrunt.” 


1 See ibid. Mr. Arnold makes no reply. 


* Remarks, p. 5; and repeated in his first Letter, British Magazine for March, 
3833. The eales are Mr. Av’s. 


Britsh Magaziue for April, p. 451. 
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important; but it increased in the reign of Decius, i..e,,, from 
a.D, 256,” &e. In short, like Gibbon, Niebuhr refers the time of its 
ravages to the precise time of the Fourth Seal, as 1 expound the 
prophecy; the symbol of which Seal was Death on the livid pale 
horse, with commission to destroy the earth’s inhabitants by the 
sword, and famine, and peséilence: thus furnishing witness in favour 
of my fourth Seal, not against my first. 

I now return to the contested symbol of the horse. In Mr. Arnold’s 
last Letter he gives the description of a coin of Cossa, a Samnite 
town, now Conza, with Mars’ head, a horse's bust, and the inscription 
Cosa ; and, referring to an inquiry I had made of Mr. Lewis, if there 
were Campanian or Sicilian coins, bearing the combined devices of a 
horse and Mars’ head without the Roma or Romano,*' he adds; ‘1 trust 
Mr. Elliott will now allow that there is no numismatic connexion be- 
tween Rome and the horse: and that unless he has the exegetical courage 
to give up the connexion altogether, he must stand upon the general 
fitness of the bedlator equus to symbolize a nation of warriors.” In- 
deed ! Was then the horse's consecration to their father Mars nothing, 
which was exhibited publicly before the Romans twice every year, as 
I before observed, in the sacrifices and the games? Why! there was 
not a Campanian or Sicilian town (let Mr. Lewis or Mr. Arnold select 
which they will) that could have so peculiar, so remarkable a con- 
nexion with the horse predicated of it. And then, moreover, the fact 
of its having been, till Marius, the device on one of their standards ! 
And then, again, the quite different fact of the Apocalyptic horse 
being an eguus liber currens, which was the type Eckhel was cited as 
declaring altogether aliene from the Roman coinage ;”* but a horse 
bearing a rider to whom a crown was given, a most common type on 
the imperial coinage: in the case of which rider being recognised (as 
most assuredly all contemporaries would have recognised him) as a 
Roman emperor, then common sense, and the actual recorded usage, 
(as I showed from ‘lacitus,)?* required that the horse should be in- 
terpreted of the Roman people. Really, Mr. Arnold is a little bold 
in calling on me, in the face of such facts, already noted in my Book 
or my Replies, to abandon all connexion between the horse and the 


_™ My requisition, it will be seen by reference to my first Letter, British Maga- 
zine for April, 454, was for Campanian or Sicilian coins of this character. That 
offered by Mr, Lewis and Mr. Arnold is a Samnitic coin, i, ¢., as they designate it. 
Eckhel (“ from whom,” as they would have it, “there is no appeal”) describes it in 
his vol. i, p. 90, as a medal of Cose in Etruria. “Cosax, urbs maritima” (se. 
Etruria.) 

Caput Martis galeatum barbatum 
Cosa. Caput equi frenataum,.— iii. 


If Etrurian, Eckhel judges that the type was copied from the Campanian medals 
with the Romano. And if Samnitic, (which, however, is not offered as any possible 
alternative by Eckhel,) then too it may have been a mere imitation from the same, 
if Roman; (on which point, see Note 29;) for, “ Videtur hos populos servilem in 
morem Romanorum monetam imitatos.”—Eckhel, i., 106. 

See Mr. Arnold's Letter, British Magazine for March, 333. 

™ See my pamphlet of Reply, p. 7, and first Letter in the British Magazine for 
April, p. 454, 456. 
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Roman people, except the mere general one that a war-horse might 
have with any warlike people. In fact, as regards the mumismatic 
engraving, my case in nowise rested upon it: though I should certainly 
have been sorry to find myself compelled, by that dove of truth which 
I hope is paramount with me above every other consideration, to give 
up what | had taken much pleasure in regarding as a very interesting 
illustration to the eye of an otherwise established fact. But how 
stands really the case as to the coin in question; | mean particularly 
as to the coin with the Mars’ head bearded, the horse’s bust, and the 
Romano, given second in my plate in the Hore? I have had the 
opportunity lately of reading on Roman Numismatics a little more 
than I was able to do before the publication of my second edition; 
Eckhel of course being the author studied by me first and foremost. 
And what was my surprise, after all that I had heard on the subject, 
to find a notice of the coin in question in his vol. v., p. 49, under the 
head of “ Numi peregrini inscripti Romano, Romanum,” as follows :— 


“ Caput Martis galeatum barbatum 
ROMANO, equi caput frenatum. 


Ad Romana hic typus sacra pertinet. Refert Festus ; ‘ Equiria ludi 
quos Romulus’ Marti ivstituit, per equorum cursum qui in Campo 
Martio exercebatur.’ De equo dicto Octobri, qui singuiis annis Marti 
in campo Martio immolabatur, vide eundem Festum in October 
equus.” So does Eckhel, “ Eckhel the numismatic luminary, who, 
Steinbuchel himself says, is without appeal,” give the verdict on 
this coin distinctly in my favour, not in Mr. Lewis and Mr. Arnold’s ; 
and explain the horse to be the horse consecrated by the Romans to 
their father Mars. Moreover, he adds that it is not to be wondered at 
that some of this class of coins should have been restored by Trajan. 
*“ Nam numi hi, etsi peregrini, tamen Rome fuerunt obvii; et edim in 
iis expressum Rome nomen legeretur, poterant monete Romane ac- 
censeri.”” So that about the time of Nerva, and Trajan, and St. John, 
according to Eckhel, this class of coins must not merely have been 
regarded as bearing the type of the Roman Mars and Roman horse, 
but even as oman money. The question remains, how, and by whom, 
and when struck, with this Roman reference in the inscription, and 
yet a Campanian fabric and dialect? This is a difficulty still with 
numismatists. I had ventured, in my pamphlet of Reply to Mr. 
Arnold, to express an opinion to the effect that these might be coins 
of the Roman Civitas, though not of the Roman Seven-hilled metro- 
polis:* an opinion noticed somewhat derisively by Mr. Arnold. 
It was but, indeed, the conjecture of one ill- qualified to offer any. 
I find however that Eckhel, in speaking ofa } Neapolitan coin of this 


he So Mr. Lewis, British Magazine for April, p. 446, ial Mr. Arnold, British 
Magazine for March, p. 3532. I think myself that the statement is a little too un- 
qualified. 

*® Pamphlet of Reply, p. 7, and first Letter, British Magazine for April, p. 453. 

** British Magazine for March, p. 333. “ Whatcan be the meaning of this 
distinction? Was there one coinage for the seven-hilled city, another for the 
state?” Mr. A. should have said,“ another for other parts of the Roman civitas, or 
state.” 
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class, offers a not very dissimilar suggestion as an alternative: “ Neapo- 
litani Campania, honoris causa Romanorum nomen, in quorum erant 
potestate,"” pro suo inscripserunt: nisi forte, Canguam cives essent Ro» 
mani, Romanos se vocaverunt.” And Niebuhr, in his history of the 
Samnite war, on the year a,c. 431, or about the time of Alexander 
the Great, after speaking of Capua, the Campanian capital, as at that 
time “a part of the Roman state,”* and pretors being sent thither 
from Rome in part to act in the character of legislators, adds that 
there were at that time many Roman citizens in Campania, some 
being even territorially established there, as at alernum, which had 
been divided among Roman plebeians; that the Roman citizens of 
some eight or ten of these Campanian towns, constituted a kind of 
Roman commonalty, or conventers, for whom the preetors sent from 
Rome administered justice; and that it might be that it was from 
these corporations that the money with Romanum marked on it issued.®° 
Thus, Mr. Arnold will see that Niebuhr’s view of this class of coins 
is not very much aliene from the general idea suggested by me, that 
the coins might be money of a branch of the Romana Civitas in Cam- 
pania, though not of the Roman metropolis ; and I believe it was his 
latest view,.*? 

Soends my summing up on the first and the most important of the 
Seals. For here especially, ‘‘C’est le premier pas qui coute.” The 
others may be summed up much more succinctly. 


SECOND SEAL. 


“ And there went out another horse that was red; and power was 
given to him that sate thereon to take the peace from the earth, and 


that they should kill one another; and there was given unto him a 
great sword.” 


The period here prefigured I have inferred from the symbols to be 
a period of oppressive military domination ; seeing that investment with 
a sword was the recognised form of appointment to a military com- 


* Says Mr. Arnold, ibid. p. 334—“ though the horse was, it would seem, stam 
on Campanian coins before the adoption or subjugation, either or both, of Campania.” 
Did he suppose these coins were to be regarded as before that date? 

* “ Capoue, etant une portion de l’Etat Romain, on peut comprendre dans ’his- 
toire interieure (sc. de Rome) l’envoi de prefets dans cette ville en 431, &¢.,” & ¢€., 
431 U.C. [cite from the French translation of Niebuhr’s Roman History, by M. 
Golberry, (Paris, 1836,) which is the only edition I have to refer to. The passage 
cited is vol. v., p. 399. 

“ “Tl y avoiten campanie un bon nombre de citoyens Romains, et meme de citoy- 
ens etablis, comme il y en eut plus tard dans les provinces; car le territoire de 
Falerne, que avait été distribué aux plebeis en etant voisin. . . . . Festus dit que 
Je peuple (sc. Romains) nommait annuellement des prefets, pour rendre la justice 4 
Capoue, & Cumes, et dans huit autre villes Campaniennes. C’etait pour la gene- 
ralité des citoyens Romains qui y demeuraient, et y formaient sans doute une com- 
mune appellé conventus, comme dans les provinces. .... Il se pourrait que les 
monnaies sur lesquelles on lit Romanons provinsent de ces cofporations : car, d’aprés 
leur empreinte et leur facon, on reconnait qu’elles sont originaires de Campanie.” 

*” The German editor, M. Classan, cites from Niebuhr’s preface to his second 
volume, (a preface written only afew months before his death,) the following words 
with reference to the next part of his History; which part includes that which I 


cite from :—“ La reste, jusqu’a la premiere guerre Punique, n’attend plus que la 
derni¢re main,” | 
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mission under the emperors; and more especially of appointment to 
the highest military commands in the empire—viz., that of the pretorian 
prefects at Rome, and of the imperial lieutenants in the provinces :*! 
also that the size, the unnatural size, of the sword or paxampa given, 
indicated a power of military unduly great, and unduly used ; the de- 
clared result being to put an end to the state of peace and prosperit 
left by the former Seal, and to disturb and redden the empire wit 

civil wars and bloodshed. And, as to the historical fulfilment, (which 
I found actually pressed upon me by Gibbon, Montesquieu, and 
Sismondi,) I conceived the wra to have opened, and its evils been 
eT ae by Commodus’ abandonment of the reins of empire, A. D, 
85, to his preetorian prefects ; and the civil wars and bloodshed to 
have commenced with Letus, the preetorian prefect’s murder of Com- 
modus, A.D. 192: after which followed for some ninety years the rule 
of military adventurers, raised by the sword to the throne, and that 
held it or were hurled from it by the sword; peace being thus taken 
from the earth, and almost incessant civil wars occurring, with the ex- 
ception of the last thirteen years of the reign of the first Severus, and 
the thirteen of the second Severus. Not to go further forward in 
our view than the accession of Decius, after Philip’s defeat and 
slaughter, at the middle of the third century,—when the new elements 
of foreign invasion and war, together also with famine and pestilence, 
joined themselves to the long-established internal evil of military 
usurpation and civil war, so constituting, as [ conceive, the precise 
predicted evils of the Fourth Seal, as there had also previously been 
joined on to it the evil of aggravated oppression by the provincial 
governors, figured in the Third Seal,—lI say, not to look further for- 
ward than the accession of Decius, a.p, 249, this was the summary 
given by me, (the thus far undisputed summary,) as to the fate of the 
imperial actors themselves. ‘‘ Out of eighteen emperors that figured 
on the scene, from Commodus to Philip inclusive, during the period 
under review, Sept. Severus alone died a natural death: all the rest 
having fallen in civil war, or military insurrection; each perishing 
by the sword as he rose by the sword.” 
And what, then, Mr. Arnold's objections? As to the symbols, he 
made but one—viz., that the presentation of the sword in the pretorian 
prefect’s case, at least, did not designate military office and command, 
the pretorian prefects being all jurists—an objection in which I have 
shown him (and I do not suppose he will contest the point) to have 
been totally mistaken.** Further, as to my historic application of the 
symbol, the whole force of his argument against it has been to make 
the most of the intermissions from civil war during the twenty-six 
years of the two Severi, (which intermissions, let it be observed, are 
not forbidden by the Apocalyptic language.) During which years, 
however, the principle of military domination continued (so as_the 
symbolic rider with the great sword) uninterruptedly; it being, under 


~ 


** See my second Letter, British Magazine for Sept., pp. 296, 297 ; also, as to the 
imperial lieutenants and the pretorian prefects, my vol.i., p. 144, with the autho- 
rities in the notes. So, too, Eckhel on the parazonium, 
® British Magazine for Sept., p. 304, * See ibid. 298, 290, 
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the first Severus, only confirmed and strengthened—under the second, 
bringing forth, again and again, its bitter and blood-stained fruits 
Moreover, taking advantage of a mere inexactness in one of my 
expressions, and himself most strangely altering my chronological 
epochs and arrangements, Mr. Arnold tried to set off the civil wars 
after Alexander Severus, as if not included by me in the figuration of 
this seal, which they are, against the civil wars previous, from Com. 
modus to Alexander Severus, as if all that was included by me in 
it. This rectification made, and it being understood that the evil 
here indicated is considered by me as reaching into other seals, Mr, 
Arnold will see that his whole historical objection vanishes and be- 
comes nothing. In fine, I see nothing more to do on this head than 
simply to quote from Sismondi, in fresh confirmation of my Views, (espe- 
cially as Mr. Arnold says that he Aas Sismondi by him.) that passage 
which, in my second letter, I alluded to,** but without being able to 
give the quotation :—‘‘ With Commodus’ death commenced the third 
and most calamitous period—that which we have characterised as the 

riod of upstart soldiers of fortune, who usurped the imperial power, 
It lasted ninety-two years, from 192 a.p., to 284. During that time, 
thirty-two emperors, and twenty-seven pretenders to the empire, alter- 
nately hurled each other from the throne by incessant civil warfare... . 
These ninety-two years of nearly incessant civil warfare taught the 
world on what a frail and unstable foundation the virtue of the Anto- 
nines had reared the felicity of the empire.” 


THIRD SEAL. 


“ And I beheld, and lo! a black horse; and he that sate on it had 
a pair of balances in his hand. And I heard a voice in the midst of 
the four living creatures say, A chcenix of wheat for a denarius, and 
three chcenixes of barley for a denarius, and see that thou wrong not 
in regard to (un adcxnenc) the oil and the wine.” 

Here, it may be remembered, I conceive that it was to be inferred 
from the symbols, that the oppression of the Roman people by their 
provincial governors was the main point signified—seeing that the 
balance, from being the emblem of justice, came to be a recognised 
symbol of those that had the supreme administration of justice,*’ 
whether the preetors at Rome, or the governors in the provinces, (of 
which fact a coin was given in illustration;) and that it was to the 
latter distinctively that words of monition were wont to be addressed 
by that voice of law and equity which, though spoken by senate or by 
emperors, was recognised alike by Romans, Jews, and Christians, as 
having its source in the Divinity himself ;* words against injustice, 
and about price, in respect of those four great articles of produce, 
wheat, barley, oil, and wine, with which the provincial governors had 


™ See ibid. 305, 307. % See ibid. 307, 308. * Ibid. p. 307, . 
* In my two first editions I was not sufficiently clear in stating this official intent 


of the symbol of the balance. In my third edition, now about to be published, this 
is reeti 


* See my references to Seneca, Cicero, Hooker, and the Sacred Seriptares, in my 


vol. i., pp. 161, 165. 
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to do as articles of taxation and procuration ; while the black colour 
of the horse indicated the symbolic rider's neglect of the monition, 
and the distress and mourning resulting from his oppression. So 
as to the symbolic figuration. And as to the historical fulfilment, it 
was, as belore, put into my hands by Gibbon. For as he had spoken 
previously of the abuse of the power of the sword, and the licence and 

of the pretorian guards, as the first symptom and cause of the 
decline of the Roman empire, so, in his history of the reign of 
Alexander Severus, he pauses to describe at some length a then 
recently introduced aggravation of the oppression of the Roman people 
by their provincial governors, in respect very chiefly of those articles 
of produce (corn, wine, and oil) which were chief subjects of taxation 
—an oppression which, in spite of Alexander Severus’ monitions 
against it in the true spirit of equity, and his temporary check of it, 
soon became worse than before, and “ darkened the Roman world with 
its deadly shade.” As to the named in the symbol, which it 
needed should be an equitable price, there had been felt by me a 
difficulty, and in the difficulty I had recourse to the larger but less 
usual cheenix of eight cotyle for its solution. But, as I stated in my 
last letter,*' the fact of the adulteration of the Roman silver coinage, 
already some thirty years before begun, and of which we know 
the exact measure under Alexander Severus to have been such 
as to render the value of the then current denarius but one-third its 
former value, made all clear with the more usual attic cheenix of four 
cotyle ; for, according to the best data that we have, the price of 
wheat named in the Apocalyptic vision must have been just about 
the fair current price in the time of Alexander Severus, while the 
proportion of the price of barley may very naturally be supposed to 
have been diminished from one-half to one-third of that of wheat, 
through the unusually and disproportionately large demands for the 
latter “‘ for the court, the army, and the capital.’ 

And here, then, again, what Mr. Arnold’s objections? His main 
original objection was to my taking the less usual chcenix instead of 
the attic. That objection is now done away with. J take the attic.” 
As to the adulteration of the coinage under Alexander Severus, by 
which the price of wheat named in the vision was shown by me to be 
the then, the true one, Mr. Arnold only stated that he had not books 
by him whereby to test the accuracy of the citation given by me from 
Professor Wurm. I therefore subjoin from Eckhel a citation to pre- 
cisely the same effect,“ from whom he considers there is no appeal ; 


* I observe, that Martial applies the 4lack colour to horses, in signification of 
mourning and sorrow— 
Heu facinus! prima fraudatas Scorpe juventa 
Occidis, et nigros tam cito jungis equos. 
Gibbon. See Hor. Apoc. i., 158. 
“ See British Magazine for Nov., pp. 555, 556. 
* Gibbon. See British Magazine, p. 556. 
* Quite satisfied, however, that I have sufficiently established the fact of there 
having been the larger chanix also. See ibid. 550, 553. 
“ “Ab Augusto usque ad (Sulp.) Severi_imperium argenti probitas uteumque 
constitit, sed sub hoc multum defecit..... lexander Severus veteris forme 
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which point settled, there really remains, simply and alone,* his 
objections against my translation of the ro eXawy cae roy owor py 
adunone, an objection reduced at last to this—that “when the ear 
receives roy owoy, the mind waits for the word that will give the 
whole thought ; that ux adunong does give it, denoting, as it does, an 
action that can be done to the object, that of injuring it, and this the 
mind receives as its meaning.“ I asked, “ How could the agency of 
famine be supposed to injure, not the olives or the vines, but the wine 
and the oil in their vats and barrels?” ‘“ Oh,” exclaims Mr. Arnold, 
“it is a poetical figure !"*7 Indeed !—a poetical figure in a sentence 
specifying in current coin the price of wheat and barley! He must 
excuse my saying that, whatever the readiness of Ais mind to receive 
the sense he puts upon the verb, as its proper meaning, my mind 
cannot receive it; because, “ after waiting for the word which is to 
give the whole thought,” and hearing the jn adecnone, it cannot help 
remembering that here there is no place whatever for poetic figure, 
and, consequently, that the other sense of adunon¢e must almost neces- 
sarily be resorted to, “ As to the oil and the wine, act not unjustly;” 
—a sense this, which gives excellent meaning to the latter clause of the 
sentence of monition to the rider, in accordance alike with the nature 
of the articles of oil and wine specified, and with the spirit of the 
former clause about the barley and wheat. Most certainly I have 
no fear of Mr. Arnold's criticism disturbing my (or rather Mede’s) 
translation of the pn adccnonc. On the other hand, I pray the readers 
of the British Magazine to remember how, as I have showed, Mr. 
Arnold’s translation only makes the impossibility of his own counter- 
view of the whole symbol, as a figuration of famine, more flagrant, 
“A famine,” I observed in my last letter,“* “when the price of barle 

was such that a man might earn full three days’ food by one day’s 
labour! Who ever heard of such a famine?’ To which replies 
Mr. Arnold :—*1 admit it is not a famine, but a great scarcity. I 
consider these as the beginning of sorrows.” But it is famine, not 
searcity, that St. Matthew speaks of as the beginning of sorrows.®° 


And even considered as a scarcity, (“a great scarcity,”) who ever 


argenteos sic corrupit, ut, etsi pondere A veteribus non differrent, tamen nonnisi 


tertiam argenti portionem in iis inesse expertus sit Savotus.” He proceeds to say— 
“Imperante Gallieno ejus facies tristissima. Ex quinqae partibus fuisse quatuor 
admixti eris profitetur Bimardus.” Prolegom. vol. i. p. 27. 

Hence the explanation of the Stratonicean inscription in Col. Leake’s book ; for 
, acquaintance with which I am indebted to Mr. Arnold. He notices it (at p. 9 
ofhis Remarks) as a decree of Diocletian's. I think Col. Leake inclines to Theo- 
dosius, If Diocletian’s, there will be found what seems to me to be an extremel 
interesting illustration of it in Lactantius’ M. P. 7. “ Diocletianus, cim vari 
iniquitatibus immensam faceret caritatem, legem pretiis rerum venalium statuere 
conatus est,” &c. 

“ For in his third Letter (British Magazine for Sept., p. 314) he abandons the 
objection made in his original pamphlet, pp. 9, 10, that the rider on the black horse 
might as well signify a Jtoman emperor as a provincial governor. To which the 
reply in my pamphlet was, “‘ An emperor without a crown! An emperor addressed 
in the voice of law and monition, who was legibus solutas !” 

“ So Mr. Arnold, British Magazine for Dec., p. 689. 

“ Ibid. 690. “Mr. E.’s mind is occasionally in a very unpoetical mood.” 


“ British Magazine for Nov., p. 554. ® British zine for Dec., p. 688. 
Matt, xxiv, 7, 8. 
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beard of such a one?! Yet more, (taking Mr. Arnold's version of 
the pn adnan) the charge, “Injure not the wine and the oil,” makes 
it mo searcity at all, but the direct contrary, in those extensive districts 

where wine and oil were the chief produce. And then, finally, as to: 
that accompaniment of the balance, which never was heard or seen, 1. 
believe, as the device of anything but justice; whether in the abstract, 
or with reference to its administration in courts, or its application to 

the coinage, surely nothing more could be needed to show. the 
absurdity (\et me be forgiven the strength of the expression) of any 

interpretation of the Third Seal as a figuration of famine. I consider 

that solution, grievous as the fact may be to various classes of Apoca- 
lyptic interpreters, as utterly, hopelessly, and for ever defunct. 


FOURTH SEAL, 


«« And I saw, and behold a pale horse, and he that sate on it, whose 
name was Death, and Hades follows after him: and there was given 
him authority to kill on the fourth part of the earth with the sword ; 
and with famine, and with pestilence, and with the wild beasts of the 
earth.” 

Mr. Arnold declines entering on this Seal, though I asked him to 
do it. The symbols need no explanation. The only question for 
him who would fairly test the truth of the Hore as an Apocalyptic 
exposition is this—Was there a period strikingly answering to this in 
the Roman history, soon after that era of Caracalla and Alexander 
Severus, which is assigned in the Hore to the Third Seal? And 
what does Gibbon answer? He speaks of the period from the 
slaughter of Philip, a.p. 285, to the death of Gallienus, a.p. 268, as the 
twenty years ‘‘of shame and misfortune, of confusion and calamity ;” 
when ‘‘the ruined empire seemed to approach the last and fatal 
moment of its dissolution.” A description that might seem but a 
comment on the epithet yAwpoy, which is given by Hippocrates as the 
colour of approaching death. He specifies the several agencies of 
destruction; the sword from without and from within, a general 
famine, and “ that furious plague” (the same to which Niebuhr refers) 
“which, from 250 to 265, raged without intermission in eve 
vinee, every city, and almost every family in the empire.” And 
summing up, states that there is reason to suspect “ that war, famine, 
and pestilence had consumed in a few years the moiety of the human 
species.’"*? Was this nota fulfilment of the Fourth Seal’s figuration ? 
No wonder Mr, Arnold is disinclined to enter on it. And then 
followed the 


*! Eusebias, in his Chronicon, in ing of one of the famines under the Em- 
Claudius, (not the one which affected Palestine, noticed Acts xi, 28, but.one 
which chiefly affected Greece,) states that the price was a denarius and a half, or 
its equivalent a drachma and a half, for a chenix of wheat ; i. ¢., one third dearer 
than the price of wheat stated in the Apocalyptic text, and independent of any con- 
siderations of the adulterations of the silver coinage, which had not then, or for 
long after, begun; and without any such comparative cheapness of barley to miti- 
gate the famine as is mentioned in the Apocalypse. I speak from memory, but am 
pretty sure that I am correct. in 
ad Hor. Apoc. i. 172. 
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the altar the souls of them tliat: had been slain 
for the word of God, and for the testimony which they heldy And 
they eried with a loud voice, How long, O Lord, dost thou not mney 
our blood on them that dwell on the earth?” 

» A sketch (as I conceive) both of the actual perseeution that followed 
on the empire's partial recovery from the evils of the Fourth Seal, 
under Diocletian, the era being that known in the church as the era 
of martyrs, together with a retrospective sketch also of other persecu- 
tions of the Christians in the times of the Four Seals previous, So 
does the Apocalypse, in admirable manner, furnish a perfeotly Separate 
sketch of the fortunes of the Christian body, instead of mixing it up 
in that medleyed and incongruous manner in which Mr. Arnold would 
prefer to have it done ;—nay, and would argue on the assumed fact 


. that it must be so in the sacred prefigurations, as a thing certain; and 


that makes all prophetic picturings of the fortunes of the Roman 
empire, simply and alone, as out of the question and impossible ! 

But, sir, I here take my leave of the subject. And, in concluding, 
permit me to ask this question :—Supposing Mr. Arnold to have done 
whatever cleverness, experienced scholarship, controversial practice, 
and hearty good will in the cause can be fairly expected to do, towards 
damaging the evidence of the Seals, as expounded in the Hore, what 
are we to think of the result—a result now patent before the literary 
world? Surely the fittings between symbol and historic fact have been 
proved to be such as to justify me in the declaration, that if they 
were to be referred rather to accident, or to the expositor’s ingenuity 
and craft, than to the designing and intent of the All-wise Author of 
the Revelation, then must there be a rejection of all the laws of both 
direet and circumstantial evidence that have hitherto been recognised 
amongst men, and a rule of judgment laid down by which even the 
fittings and combinations of a watch may be explained as but the 
result of chance. 

I am, Sir, your obliged, and very obedient servant, 

Lausanne, Feb. 17, 1847. E. B, 


LETTERS OF SAINT BERNARD. 
(Continued from page 198.) 
EPIST, LXXXVII. 
TO OGERIUS, MONK. 


He disapproves of his having abdicated his pastoral charge, he had done so 
from love of religious quiet. Nevertheless, he instructs him how he onght 
to live, as a private member of a religious brotherhood. 
Brother Bernard, monk, but sinner, sends greeting to his brother 
Ogerius, whom he loves in the bowels of charity, desiring that he may 
walk worthily with God unto theend. 


* The conclusion of m phlet of to Mr, Arnold's remarks, 
in the second preface to he Hares p. 


Vor, XXXI.—March, 1847. 
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1. If I seem to have been long in answering thy letter, understand 
that it was not so, but I had no opportunity of sending it. For what 
thou now readest for the first time, was long ago dictated ; but for want 
of a messenger, I was slow to send what I was not slow to write. Now 
I read in thy letter that thou hadst laid down the burden of thy pas- 
toral charge, which weighed heavily upon thee, after extorting by im- 
portunity, rather than obtaining by request, the bishop’s leave ; and 
that only on condition that wherever thou mightest live, thou shouldst 
remain under his jurisdiction as thy bishop. Which not being agree- 
able to thee, thou wentest to the archbishop, and feeling secure in his 
approbation as the superior authority, hast returned to thy former 

ace, and put thyself under thy former abbot. How thou shouldst 
on in these circumstances, is what thou now inquirest of me, that 
egregious doctor and incomparable master, whose utter ignorance will 
then be discovered, when I have begun to teach what I understand 


not. Does the sheep ask the goat for wool, the mill the oven for 


water, the wise man the fool for utterance? Moreover, throughout 
thy letters, thou extollest me above what I am, ascribing many praise- 
worthy things to me, of which I am myself unconscious; but I set 
them to the account of thy good will, and excuse them as said in 
ignorance ; for thou seest the face, but God the heart. And if I 
anxiously examine myself under His awful eye, surely I am nearer to 
myself than thou art, and therefore know myself better. Wherefore, 
seeing myself, I rather believe myself about myself, than thee who 
thinkest of me what thou seest not. And if thou hast heard aught 
from me which might profit thee, give the praise to God, in Whose 
hands are we, and our words. 

2. There is also consolation to me in what thou sayest, for thy 
departure from my advice, wherewith I encouraged and exhorted thee 
not to be downhearted and yield to timidity, but patiently to bear thy 
burden, which once taken up, it was unlawful to lay down; and I, 
too, as thou desirest, console myself for thee. For as I acknowledge 
my lack of wisdom, yea, constantly suspect myself of folly and teme- 
rity, when what seems to me good is not done, I ought not, and I 
dare not, to be angry, but rather wish every one to act more discreetly 
than I had advised him. And so, whenever my opinion is preferred 
and followed, I confess that I feel burthened as with a heavy weight, 
always looking for the event with fear, never with confidence. Still, 
it is for thee to consider, whether thou wert well advised in rejecting 
my advice in this matter. Let them, if such there were, on whose 
sounder judgments thou bast relied, consider whether thou hast acted 
reasonably, Let them consider, I say, whether it be lawful for a 
Christian to cast off his obedience during his life, whereas Christ be- 
came obedient unto the Father unto death.' “ Yes,’’ thou sayest, ‘ by 

rmission ; which I sought and obtained from the bishop.” Well; 
thou didst seek permission, but not rightly; whereupon it was not 
obtained, but extorted; and extorted or forced permission is not per- 
mission, but violence. So that when the bishop yielded unwillingly to 


Phil. ii, 8, 
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thy importunity, he did not release thee, but only suffered thee to 
break loose. 

8. To thyself I give joy, that thou art disburthened ; but I fear that 
God, as far as in thee lay, hath been dishonoured by thee; for surely 
thou resistest His ordinance, if thou cast thyself down thence, whither 
He had raised thee. If thou make excuse from the necessity of 
poverty, I say that necessity leads to a crown: if thou plead diffieul- 
ties, impossibilities—all things are possible to him that believes,! Say 
rather the truth, that thou hadst more regard to thy own quiet, than 
to the good of others. I marvel not: nay, I confess that Iam glad 
that this quiet should please thee, if it be not in excess; but whatever 
good thing so pleases us, that if we cannot do it lawfully, we do it un- 
lawfully, is in excess; and becomes wrong at once, because it is 
wrongly done. For it is written, Jf thou offerest rightly, but dividest 
not rightly, thou hast sinned? Hither, then, thou shouldst not have 
taken charge of the Lord’s flock, or having taken, shouldst not have 
left it; as it is said, rt thou bound to a wife? seck not to be loosed.* 

4, But to what end this reasoning? Am I advising thee to return 
to the labour of government, now that there is no place to thee for it? 
or do I mean thee to despair, as if thou hadst bound thyself in such a 
sin as thou canst not escape from? God forbid. I only wish thee 
uot to forget it, as if it were a small evil or none; yea, ever to fear, 
ever to repent, never to feel secure, as it is written, Happy is the man 
that feareth alway. Thou plainly seest what is that fear with which 
I would inspire thee; not a snare unto despondency, but a way to the 
hope of blessedness, For there is a fear which is unprofitable, sad, 
cruel, seeking no forgiveness, and finding none; and there is a fear 
which is pious, humble, fruitful, easily gaining mercy for any, however 
greata sinner. This fear brings forth, feeds, and preserves humility, 
and meekness, and patience, and longsuffering: who would not be 
delighted with so noble a progeny? But of the other, the wretched 
offspring is perverseness, immoderate grief, rancour, horror, contempt, 
despair. Wherefore, fearing lest thou shouldst not fear, or not enough, 
not with the fear that begets despair, but that which begets hope, I 
have thought fit thus to remind thee again of thy fault. 

5, But there is another and a worse thing which I fear for thee ; 
that, as is written of some, that they rejoice when they have done evil, and 
exult in the worst things,® so thou also be deceived, and not only think 
this no fault, but also (which God forbid) boast in thy heart that thou 
hast done some great thing, such as few are wont to do; in that, thou 
who wert free and ruling over others, didst despise the preéminence, 
and again chosest to be under a superior. False humility! source of 
real pride in the heart of him who thus thinks! For what more proud 
than to aseribe to spontaneous free will what is compelled either by 
the force of necessity or the infirmity of cowardice? And if thou 
hast done this, without either being overcome by labour or constrained 
by necessity, but freely ; this also is the height of pride. For so thou 


' Mark, ix. 23. 2 Gen, iv. 7. (LXX.) * 1 Cor, vii. 27. 
* Proy. xxviii, 14, ‘ 5 Prov. ii. 14, 
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preferrest thy own will to God’s will, choosing rather to be quiet for 
thyself, than to serve in His work, to which He himself had chosen 
thee. If, therefore, in that wherein thou didst despise God, thou 
gloriest to His greater despite, thy glorying is not good.! But beware 
thou of glorying, away with confidence ; keep in thee always a profit- 
able anxiety, a humble fear, not that fear which, as I said, provokes 
wrath, but that which softens it. 

6. And if at any time that horrible fear should strike thy mind, 
whispering to thee that thy obedience cannot be accepted by the Lord, 
and that thy repentance is vain, because that wherein thou didst offend 
God cannot be repaired by thee : listen not to it for a moment, but 
answer boldly, ‘‘I did wrong; but it is done, and cannot now be un- 
done. Who can tell if this be not God’s providence for me, and if out 
of my evil He who is good meant not to work my good? So may He 
= the evil that I did, but the good that he designed may remain.” 

or the goodness of God can use our inordinate wills or actions, 
always rightly for the harmony of His own providence, and often mer- 
cifully for our advantage. O most gracious care of the Divine pity 
for the sons of Adam! ceasing not to pour forth benefits, not only 
when it findeth no merits, but commonly when it seeth what is most 
contrary thereto! But to return to thee ; according to those two kinds 
of fear which I before distinguished, I wish thee to fear, and not to 
fear; to be confident and not confident. To fear, that thou mayest 
repent; not to fear, that thou mayest be confident ; again, to be con- 
fident, lest thy faith fail ; not to be confident, lest thy love wax sluggish. 

7, See, now, my brother, what confidence I have in thee, that I | 
have not hesitated to upbraid thee so sharply, and to pronounce so 
boldly on thy deed, though without full knowledge of it; when, per- 
haps, it was more reasonably done than I have hitherto been aware. 
For, perhaps, either from humility, or from the brevity of a letter, 
thou didst not mean to set down all the reasons by which what thou 
hast done may be excused. Wherefore, leaving in suspense my opinion 
about a matter which I do not fully know, in one thing I entirely 
praise thee—namely, that in laying down the yoke of thy government, 
thou didst not choose to be diler no yoke thyself; but didst return to 
friendly discipline, and wast not ashamed again to become disciple in- 
stead of master. For, whereas on being freed from thy pastoral charge, 
thou mightest have remained at liberty—for the promotion of the 
abbot is the emancipation of the son—thou wouldst not use this power, 
but as thou hadst declined the dominion over others, so also fearedst 
thou to rule over thyself; and having deemed thyself unfit to be a 
master to others, thou wouldst not trust thyself to be thy own disciple. 
Wisely so: for he who is his own master is a fool's disciple. Indeed, 
without knowing what others feel, I have myself experienced what I 
say; I can more easily command and more safely preside over many 
others than over myself alone. It was, therefore, a prudent humility 
and an humble prudence that led thee not to deem thyself sufficient 


for thy own salvation, and to determine to live thenceforth under the 
will of another. 


'1 Cor, v. 6, 
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8. In this, too, I praise thee, that thou didst not seek a new place 
or master, but didst familiarly return to the cloister thou hadst former! 
left, and the father under whom thou hadst learned. For it was better 
that the house which had reared thee and sent thee forth in brotherly 
love, should receive thee back when thy occupation was over, than that 
another should rejoice from her deprivation, But with regard to thy 
having acted herein without the bishop’s leave, [ would not have thee 
content thyself till thou hast satisfied him, either by thyself or some 
other person, as much as thou art able. And for the future, let thy 
life be single towards thy brethren, devout towards God, subject to 
thy superior, obedient to thy seniors, kind to thy juniors, pleasing to 
the Angels, edifying in speech, humble in heart, meek towards all. 
Beware of thinking, because thou wast formerly held in honour, that 
now, too, thou shouldst be honoured above the rest ; rather show thy- 
selfhumble towards all, as being only one out of many. For .. is not 
fitting that thou shouldst demand the honour, whilst shrinking from the 
labour. 

9. Hence, also, may arise another danger, against which I wish to 
forewarn and forearm thee. For since we are all so changeable, that we 
generally reject to-day what we yesterday wished, and desire to-morrow 
what to-day we turn from; so it may sometimes happen at the sug- 
gestion of the devil, that the memory of thy relinquished honours may 
strike thy mind with a longing for them, so that thou shalt regret like a 
child what thou didst despise as a man. What was formerly bitter will 
again appear sweet to thy soul; exalted place, care of the household, 
stewardship of affairs, obedience of servants, liberty to thyself, power 
over others; so as almost to make thee sorry to have left what was 
irksome to hold. To which worst of temptations, if thou shouldst 
listen (which God forbid) but for an hour, thy way of life will be 
exposed to no small injury. 

10. Thou hast now heard all the wisdom of that polished and elo- 
quent doctor, whose teaching thou hast sought from such a distance ; 
thou hast heard that much-looked-for, much-desired discourse, for 
which thou hast been so anxious: this is the sum of our erudition. 
Still expectest thou some great thing? thou hast heard all. What 
more wouldst thou ? the fountain is exhausted, and seekest thou water | 
in the dry place? Like the widow in the gospel, of my penury [have 
cast in all that I had.! Why art thou downcast and abashed? Thou 
didst compel me. ‘Thou askedst for a discourse; a discourse thou 
hast. A discourse, I say, long enough, but unmeaning ; full of words, 
empty of sense ; not to the settling of charity in thy heart, but to the 
publication of my ignorance. For what excuse can there be? I 
might perhaps say, that I dictated this while sick with a tertian fever, 
and busy with the cares of my office, whereas itis written, Write wis- 
dom in leisure. But this I could only pretend, if I had undertaken 
some great and laborious work ; and now in so small a work, being 
unable to excuse myself by such circumstances, I can make no better 
pretext than, as I have often said, my lack of wisdom. 


' Luke xxi, 2—4, 2 Eccles, xxxviii. 24. 
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11. Yet I bave some consolation in my shame. For if I have dis- 
appointed thee in not sending what thou hadst hoped, thou wilt at 
least acknowledge that I had the will to do it; and thou wilt acce 


_ the will, when thou seest wanting the ability to do. And at least, 


though it profit thee not, yet me it will, as a lesson of humility. For 
a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted wise ;' his silence being 
ascribed, not to the want of sense, but the reserve of humility. _ I too, 
had I remained silent, should be reckoned wise, without being so ; 
whereas now, some will laugh at me as a fool, some will sneer at me 
as an idiot, some will be angry with me as presumptuous, Is this, 
thinkest thou, but a small religious benefit to me, remembering that 
humiliation leads to humility, and humility is the base of the whole 
spiritual fabric? Humiliation is the way to humility, as patience is 
to peace, and reading to knowledge : if thou desire the grace of humi- 
lity, shrink not from the path of humiliation, for if thou bear not the 
one, thou wilt never reach the other. It is therefore good for me, to 
whom it often re to be undeservedly praised by the unwise, that 
by the wise should be known and exposed deservedly my foolishness, 
The Apostle alarms me, who was himself alarmed, and said, J forbear, 
lest any man should think of me above that which he seeth me to be, or 
that he heareth of me. Well said he, J forbear. The arrogant forbear 
not, the proud forbear not, nor the seeker of empty fame, nor the 
boaster of his own deeds, who either glories in what is his own, or pre- 
tends to what is not. He alone who is truly humble, forbears towards 
his own soul; who lest he should appear what he is not, ever seeks, 
as he is able, to conceal what he is. 

12, Very dangerous truly is it for any man, to hear greater things © 
of himself than he feels in himself. Who will grant me to be humi- 
liated as I ought among men for true things, as much as it has been 
given me to be exalted above what | ought for false? Then could | 
adopt the prophet’s words: Having been exalted, Iam humiliated and 
disquieted :* and those others, J will play... . and will yet be more vile 
than thus. Forl will sport, that I may become a sport. (Good is that 
sport, at which Michal is wroth, and God is pleased; good that sport 
which is a jest to men, but lovely in the sight of angels. Again I say, 
good is that sport, by which we are made a reproach to the rich, and 
@ laughing-stock to the proud. For truly what can the worldly think 
but that we are in sport, when in this life we fly from what they desire, 
and desire that which they fly from? We are like the jesters and 
dancers, who with the head downwards and the feet upwards, stand 
or walk unlike men upon their hands, and so are ga upon by all. 
This sport is not of children, nor of the theatre, provoking lust by the 
impure gestures of women, and representing base actions ; it is a sport, 
pleasant, honourable, grave, commendable, fit to delight heavenly spec- 
tators. At this pure and religious sport did he play who said: we are 
made a spectacle unto angels and men. At this let us also play for a 


1 Prov, xvii. 28. 22 Cor. xii. 6, * Ps, Ixxxviii, 15. 
*2 Sam. vi. 21, 22. * 4 Cor. iv. 9 
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time, that we be derided, confounded, humiliated, until he come who 

putteth down the mighty and exalteth the humble ; who shall cheer 

shall glorify us, and lift us up for ever. , 
(To be continued.) 


THE LEEDS SECESSIONS. 


Tue following documents, relating to the late secessions in 
Leeds, have lately appeared in the Leeds Intelligencer. The 
Bishop of Ripon’s replies to the addresses presented to his 
lordship cannot fail of being read with deep interest. But the 
whole correspondence is so likely to be referred to hereafter, 
as events develop themselves, that it is desirable to preserve 
them here. It may be well to remind our readers that the 
patronage of St. Saviour’s Church, Leeds, is not in the Bishop 
of Ripon. It is vested in trustees, who reserved to themselves 
the right of presentation to the benefice. Whether the event 
may not be considered’a confirmation of the opinion which 
well-judging persons entertain of the trustee system, we shall 
leave to our readers to judge. It certainly seems to show, that 
whatever be the evils the system may be liable to, they are not 
necessarily confined to one party in the church, but that the 
influence of such a description of patronage may be as dan 
gerous. to the church in one case as in another. 

With regard to Mr. Macmullen, our readers are probabl 
aware that he is the same gentleman whose name was so muc 
before the public some years ago in connexion with Dr. Ham 
den’s. It appears, according to the postscript attached to Dr. 
Hook's late pamphlet, that Mr, Macmullen was sent from Oxford 
to St. Saviour’s, after it had been erected into a separate parish, 
By whom he was sent, Dr. Hook does not distinctly say, but 
seems to intend his readers to understand that it was by Dr. 
Pusey ; as, in a note to this pamphlet, he says, that on remon- 
strating against the doings in St. Saviour’s Church, he was 
“warned by the founder” that he had no more concern with it 
than he has with any parish in London. But, indeed, the 
Bishop of Ripon, in his reply to the address of the thirteen 
clergymen of Leeds, which we print in this article, expressly 
states that Mr. Macmullen “was sent to Leeds by the leadi 
trustee of St. Saviour’s Church, to act there as officiating minister 
on trial ”"—adding, “not only without any licence from me, but 
even without my knowledge or consent.” 

Dr. Hook’s account of the transaction is as follows :— 


“ About three months ago the district of St. Saviour's was consti- 
tuted a parish and a vicarage, under the Leeds Vicarage Act. Until 
that time no attempt was made to pervert men to Rome, because the 
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clergy officiating within the district were responsible to me, and | 
could have put a‘stop to their proceedings. But when St. Saviour’s 
‘became a parish separated from the parish of Leeds, Mr. Macmullen 
and two other clergymen were sent from Oxford ; and from that time 
there has been a systematic depreciation of the Church of England, 
and a defence of the Church of Rome: one of the clergy going so 
far as to say, that to speak against the Church of Rome was a mortal 
sin, and lamenting that his lot had been cast in the Church of Eng- 
land. A regular system of perversion has been going on. 

_.“ When I had ascertained the character of the proceedings, I re- 
monstrated with the patrons of the living, and I was warned that I 
had no more to do with the parish of St. Saviour’s than I have with 
a parish in London ; and when I ventured in reply to observe, that I 
might justly complain when a hornet’s nest was planted at my garden 
gate, the rejoinder was, that what I took for a hornet’s nest was a hive 
of sweet honey. What the honey is, events have shown. 

“ With Mr. Macmullen I have had no acquaintance; he did not 
call upon me on his coming to Leeds, and I informed the Bishop of 
Ripon of my suspicions in relation to his character. His lordship 
declined to grant a licence to Mr. Macmullen until he had made fur- 
ther inquiry; but Mr. Macmullen continued to officiate, without the 
Bishop's licence, until his lordship, being informed of the fact, pro- 
hibited him from officiating in the diocese of Ripon.’’* 


Of the names of the patrons of St. Saviour’s, the public were long 
since informed, in the account of the consecration of the church 
given in the Leeds Intelligencer, Noy. 1st, 1845. The following 
is the extract with which we have been favoured by a corres- 
pondent. “The petition [to the Bishop to consecrate] was from 
the Rey. E. B. Pusey, D.D., and Canon of the Cathedral of 
Christ’s Church, Oxford; the Rev. Charles Marriott, Master of 
Arts, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford; Rev. Richard Ward, 
M.A., Perpetual Curate of Christ Church, Skipton, in the county 
of York, and the Rev. W. B. Pusey, M.A., Rector of Langley, 
in the county of Kent. There is an endowment of 223i. 13s., 
land, in fee-simple ; 776/. 7s. in the funds ; 475/. repair fund ; 
in the names of the petitioners, who have the right of nominating 
the ministers to the church, with the power of electing new 
trustees in case of the resignation or death of any of the present 
body, or any of them ceasing to be members of the United 
Church of England and Ireland.” This extract will serve to make 
some points more intelligible in the documents we now proceed 


to extract from the Leeds Intelligencer. 
SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, LEEDs. 


“ We are authorized to contradict a statement which has appeared, 
to the effect that the Bishop of Ripon has found it necessary to have 


* The Three Reformations. Postscript, p. 1. 
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-yeeourse to other bishops for advice or support in the difficulties \oc- 
casioned by the recent perversions to Rome at St. Saviour's, «His 
lordship bas had no hesitation whatever in expressing; both to: the 
elergy and trustees cf that church, his opinion of the course to be pur- 
sued, and that opinion has as readily been deferred to, on the part of 
the incumbent (the Rev. R. Ward) and the curate (the Rev. Mr. 
ase), both of whom have resigned their appointments. | 
_.® The Rev. Mr. Ward preached his farewell sermon in St. Saviour's 
on Sunday evening last. He founded his discourse upon the 20th and 
2ist verses of the 5th chapter of the Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. The rev. gentleman delivered a very affecting sermon to a 
crowded congregation, many of whom were moved to tears. , 

« Last week an address was presented to the Bishop of the diocese 
in favour of Mr. Ward. We append the address, with the answer of 
the Right Rev. Diocesan :— 


“ To the Right Reverend the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 

«“ We the undersigned, members and communicants of the congre- 

gation of St. Saviour’s Church, in Leeds, beg permission to address 
‘our lordship respecting the rumoured resignation of our Vicar, the 
Richard Ward. 

“ We have waited patiently until now, from the fear of interfering 
unseasonably, and in the hope we should be called upon by your 
lordship to vindicate the character of one whom we respect and love 
so highly. 

“Weare at last constrained to speak. We have listened with 
ain to statements which have been circulated reflecting upon Mr. 
Vard’s character as an honest and loyal clergyman of the Church of 
England. 

“ We can easily understand there may be grave reasons why no 
authoritative contradiction should be made of the falsehoods in cir- 
culation. Our own feelings are simply those of duty and affection 
towards one who has laboured zealously and faithfully for our spiri- 
tual welfare. 

“We now come forward to assure your lordship that during the 
whole period Mr. Ward has had the charge of us, we have never 
heard from him, either in public or private, any teaching which would 

induce us to join the Roman communion, or tend in any degree to 
shake our confidence in our Mother, the Church of England ; and we 
beg most respectfully to state our deep conviction, that by the re- 
moval of Mr. Ward from ministering among us, whenever it may | 
occur, we shall be deprived of a blessing and a privilege which will 
not easily be replaced. 
““ We are, most respectfully, 
“ Your lordship’s obedient humble servants, 

“ Leeds, 18th January, 1847. 


“ To the Parishioners of St. Saviour’ s who have signed the Address. 


“My Christian Brethren,—In replying to the address which you 
have presented to me, in behalf of the Rev. Richard Ward, the In- 
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cumbent of your parish, I beg to assure you that | entirely appreciate 
those feelings of duty and affection towards your spiritual pastor 
which prompted its preparation. I am quite willing to concede to 
him whom you so much respect, the benefit of your declared belief, 
that he has taught you nothing which could induce you to join the 
Romish communion, or weaken your attachment to the Church of 
England; and, had the line of conduct I have thought it right to 
pursue, as regards his retirement, been influenced merely by vague 
rumours, which it might have been in your power to refute, I should 
not have felt myself justified in proceeding thus far, without appealing 
to you for their confirmation or contradiction. 

“ But my conviction of the propriety of Mr. Ward’s resignation has 
been founded upon other considerations with which he is familiar. 
He is fully conscious that he has weakly yielded to the sinister influence 
of others, and has, in some instances, consented to act in direct contra- 
vention of the spirit of my admonitions and injunctions, insomuch that 
I am persuaded it is as essential for Mr. Ward’s own peace of mind, 
as itis for the welfare of the church in this diocese, of yourselves, and 
of your children, that Mr. Ward should cease to officiate at St. Sa- 
viour’s. You are yourselves, as yet,scarcely conscious of the dangers 
you have escaped, and it is for me, as your spiritual father, to step 
forward in your behalf, lest your affection for the individual should 
blind you to the perilous tendency of that system which it has been 
attempted to establish at St. Saviour’s, foreign, as it is, to the spirit of 
our church, and calculated gradually (it would seem imperceptibly ) 
to familiarize you with many of the reprobated sentiments and prac- 
tices of the Church of Rome. 

“It is, however, a sincere satisfaction to me to infer, from the tenour 
of your address, that nothing which has been said or done has yet 
shaken your attachment to the church of your fathers. I cannot divest 
myself of feelings of peculiar interest in your spiritual welfare, from 
the recollection that I myself, many years ago, laid the foundation of 
that school in which, long before the erection of the church, you were 
instructed in the truths of the gospel, as well as from the reports | 
have received through those who formerly ministered among you, of 
the simplicity and self-denying piety which you used to exhibit. 

“It would, indeed, have been a grief to me to hear that any of you 
had been moved away from the hope of that gospel, and been spoiled 
through vain deceit and the tradition of men; and I will conclude by 
assuring you, that it is my earnest desire, and shall be my persevering 
endeavour, that a successor be appointed who, while he is no less 
single-hearted and self-denying in his labours among you than Mr. 
Ward has been, shall be more settled in his own views respecting the 
church of which he is a minister, and more likely to guide you and 
your children in paths of safety and of peace. 

“ Believe me to be, my Christian brethren, 
“ Your truly affectionate father aud fr nen, 


T. Ripon. 
“ Palace, Ripon, 22nd January, 1847.” 
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From a still more recent number of the same paper we insert 
the following extract, which contains the address of thirteen of 
the Leeds clergy, with the Bishop of Ripon’s reply :— 


SAVIOUR S CHURCH, LEEDs. 


“The following Memorial to the Bishop of Ripon, by the sub- 
scribers, clergymen of Leeds, in reference ‘to the circumstances of St. 
Saviour’s Church in this town, has lately been presented to his lord- 
ship. The document has already appeared in the columns of the 
Intelligencer ; but as the Rev. Diocesan has this week forwarded an 
answer to the memorialists, we republish the memorial :-— 


“ «To the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Ripon. 


« May it please your Lordship, 

“ «We, the undersigned clergymen in the borough of Leeds, in 
your lordship’s diocese, beg to present to your lordship the expression 
of our sympathy, after the recent deplorable apostasy of one officiat- 
ing minister, and two laymen, attendants at St. Saviour’s Church, to 
the errors of Romanism, an event which we are persuaded must have 
caused much grief and anxiety to your Lordship. 

“ «It has often been to us a source of great satisfaction to attend 
your Lordship, on occasion of the consecration of churches, and 
it was a cause of deep regret that we felt conscientiously bound to 
absent ourselves when that church was consecrated. We were so fully 
persuaded that efforts were made on that occasion to procure a large 
assemblage of clergy, in order to honour and promote both principles 
and practices utterly opposed to the Reformation, and subversive of 
the Protestant faith, that we considered it our duty not to attend. 

“ «We were not without apprehension that our absence might be 
misinterpreted into disrespect for your Lordship, than which nothing 
could be further from our intentions and feelings ; and we therefore 
take this opportunity of expressing the affection and respect which we 
have always felt and do feel for your lordship, and our confidence 
that your authority will be always exerted for the maintenance of those 
good old principles of our church for which our forefathers died. 

“ « While, however, we deplore, we are not surprised at this apos- 
tasy ; we view it as the legitimate fruit of the principles industriously 
and insidiously inculeated by the teachers of a school which, speciously 
professing to avoid the opposite extremes of Romanism and ultra-Pro- 
testantisin, has artfully endeavoured to conceal from the young, un- 
wary, and partially informed members of our communion, their longing 
for a closer approximation to the Roman church, both in doctrine and 
practice. Maintaining as we do (in the plain sense of the Sixth 
Article,) the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for salvation, we can 
scarcely fail to trace those evils to the fundamental error of those 
teachers who proclaim that Scripture and tradition are our joint rule 
of faith, and, under the plea of development, embrace and teach doc- 
trines and traditions at variance with the revealed and written Word 
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“We are further persuaded that your Lordship will concur with 
us, that the event which calls forth this address shows the danger of 
unauthorized revivals of obsolete and useless ceremonies, and should 
deeply impress on the minds of all, both clergy and laity, that what 
was at the Reformation so hardly won, and has been so carefully trans- 
mitted, was not a mere system of ceremonial observances; but that 
while care was exercised that all things might be done decently and in 
order, the great end in view was the due administration of those sacra- 
ments which Christ himself ordained, and above all, the free and f* ‘I 
preaching of that gospel, the substance of which is “ repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ.’’ 

* «With our earnest desire and prayer, that the Divine blessing 
may ever rest upon your Lordship, both for your own personal com- 
fort and welfare, and for the good of that portion of the church over 
which you so laboriously and beneficially preside, 

“ « We are, with great respect, 

‘*« ¢ Your lordship’s obedient servants, 

¢ James Fawcett, M.A., Incumbent of Woodhouse. 

«Ww. M.A., Incumbent of Headingley. 

Josepn Houmes, D.D., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Leeds. 

Joun Hotroyp, M.A., Incumbent of Christ Church. 

Sincvair, M.A., Incumbent of St. George’s. 

«Joseph A.M., Incumbent of Beeston. 

“ ¢Tuos. Boys Ferris, M.A., Minister of St. Luke’s. 

* ¢BensamMin Crostuwaite, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Andrew’s. 

«THomas Sturcron, A.M., Curate of St. George's. 

“« Ricup. R. Woireg, A.B., Incumbent of St. Matthew’s, 
(Little London.) 


JosepH Ware, A.M., Incumbent of Kirkstall. 


“«We the undersigned, who were not resident in Leeds at the 
opening of St. Saviour’s Church, concur in the address. 


Foster Rocers, Incumbent of St. Philip's. 


Epwarp B.A., Curate of Christ Church. 
“ * Leeds, Jan, 7, 1847.’” 


“ The following is the reply of the Bishop of Ripon :— 


‘Palace, Ripon, Feb. 2, 1847. 

«My Reverend and Dear Brethren,—I am desirous of acknow- 
ledging, with feelings of much gratitude, the expression of your sym- 
pathy with.me, under the trying circumstances in which I have been 
recently placed, by the public profession of Romanism in Leeds, on 
the part of certain persons connected with St. Saviour’s Church ; and 
I embrace the opportunity of assuring you how conscious I am that 
your absence from the consecration of that church was never intended 
as any mark of discourtesy to myself, while 1 accept with the most 
cordial satisfaction your declaration of the respect and affection which 
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you bear toward me, as well as of the confidence you repose ‘in my 
determination to uphold the distinctive principles of our chureh as 
settled at the Reformation. 

«« With regard to the events which have elicited these weleome ex- 
pressions of kindness and goodwill, although there is undoubtedly 
much to grieve, it is nevertheless satisfactory to remember, that no 
clergyman of the diocese has ever quitted the church of his fathers 
to embrace the Romish communion. The ordained person who took 
this rash step entered the diocese but a short time since, having been 
sent to Leeds by the leading trustee of St. Saviour’s Church, to act there as 
officiating minister on trial, not only without any licence from me, but even 
without my knowledge or consent. His services were speedily dispensed 
with, when I discovered his presence there, and ascertained the tone of 
his mind and the tenour of his proceedings. Yet, short as was his stay, 
he seems so successfully to have tampered with the faith and alle- 
giance of some few members of the congregation, that they were on the 
very point of joining him in his act of desertion ; and since his depar- 
ture he has assiduously persevered in his attempts to complete his un- 
finished work, but happily without effect. Such proceedings, how- 
ever, cannot but excite feelings of just indignation against the authors 
of them: while the ignorance thus displayed of the real character and 
disposition of mind of the individual sent, when consequences so 
serious were hazarded, must necessarily awaken feelings of distrust as 
regards any future appointment from the same quarter. 

“«QOn reviewing the whole case as it presents itself, I cannot but 
hope that much good may be the issue. The course recently pursued 
at St. Saviour’s, seems to me to have been a very dangerous experi- 
ment upon the Church of England ; and I am willing to believe that 
its most signal failure will prove a beacon of warning to many who 
may have embarked in a similar course—convincing them that there 
isno safety for the belief or principles of any congregation, if a system 
be introduced which contravenes the spirit of the Church of England, 
favouring the nearest possible approximation to the Romish faith and 
ritual, through the revival of obsolete usages never recognised by our 
church, and thus rendering the transition easy to that reprobated com- 
munion—a system which endeavours, in many instances, to substitute 
a mystical and bewildering excitement that overawes and enthrals the 
minds of the people, for that reasonable service which is the worship 
of the understanding as well as of the spirit,—a system which habi- 
tually presents to the mind ideas and shadows, of which our church 
has rejected the substance ; thereby creating a morbid yearning which 
can be satisfied with nothing less than the repudiated reality. 

“«¢ Surely recent events cannot fail to teach all who have fostered 
such a system, that if they will persevere, in spite of repeated warn- 
ings, and multiplied instances of the disastrous consequences, in lead- 
ing the young, the weak, or the wilful, to the brink of the precipice, 
they are responsible if the dizzy eye or the rash footstep shall plunge 
their followers in the gulf beneath; nor will the same events less em- 
phatically warn our younger brethren in the ministry ¢o withdraw 
themselves from the guidance of those dangerous teachers who thus bring 
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them to the verge, if not within the very circle of perilous error ; and 
should they fall, seem to think that the last act by which they renounce the 
communion of our church, is the only one which is to be censured or 
lamented. 

“«* Happily, the progress of the evil, in the case immediately before 
us, has been seasonably arrested. The church of St. Saviour's is 
vacant, by the resignation or departure of all who lately officiated 
there, and every vigilance and precaution will be used to obviate the 
recurrence of that which has called forth our animadversions. 

“ ¢ May those occurrences, my reverend brethren, which have oc- 
easioned your address, together with others of a similar character else- 
where, prevail with all who call themselves members of our commu- 
nion, to cling with a cordial and undivided attachment to the number- 
less blessings which we enjoy in our Reformed Church,—to maintain 
its unadulterated doctrine, and its seemly ordinances, as far as may be, 
in all their integrity—so that we neither exaggerate that to which it 
has given no prominence, nor suppress aught which it has emphatically 
ratified ; but accept and use that interpretation of Holy Scripture 
which is taught in our Articles and Liturgy, in its natural and obvious 
meaning. May we all devoutly acknowledge the wonderful Provi- 
dence which enlightened the fathers of our church with the beams of 
heavenly truth, and guided them between the extremes of a blind and 
indiscriminating superstition, on the one hand, and of an irreverent ne- 
glect of all decent ceremonial, a profane contempt for holy seasons | 
and holy places, on the other. Let us show by our lives that those f 
external helps, beyond the recognised usages of our church, after 
which many long with an undue desire, are not necessary to purify the : 
heart and elevate the affections, are not essential to the fostering of 
humility, deadness to the world, and a self-denying love to Christ; but 
that in all which can adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour, the life- 
giving verities of His pure gospel, and a living faith in our crucified 


with one heart and one voice, beseeching them, in Christ's name, that 
they be reconciled to God; and may we be mercifully permitted to 
see much fruit from such combined efforts, in the conversion of many 
sinners, and in the advancing edification of the people of God. 
“« That such may be the issue of all our doings, my reverend and 
dear brethren, is the fervent wish and continued prayer of 
“« Your faithful and affectionate friend and brother, 
“¢C, T. Ripon.’”’ 


: Redeemer, can furnish us with the most cogent motives to holiness 

and obedience. 

i “*« But beyond this, may these events prove a powerful inducement 

H to brotherly union among all who are faithful sons of that reformed 

® church whereof we are ministers. And, seeing how much division : 
f dissipates the force and efficacy of our labours, let us bring our united a 
: energies to bear upon that vast and rapidly increasing population 4 
i which lies before us. As ambassadors of Christ, let us call upon them 


The whole progress of these events is certainly very instruc- 
tive. And in no particular is it more so than in the corrobora- 
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tion it affords to those cautions we have so often given against 
placing any confidence in what are called Church Principles by 
Dr. Pusey’s party. Mr. Macmullen’s Romanizing tendencies 
were no secret ; but then the party who employed him seem to 
think, as the Bishop of Ripon has with equal justice and dis- 
crimination remarked, that when their disciples fall, “the last 
act by which they renounce the communion of our church, is 
the only one which is to be censured or lamented.” Again, look 
at the further development of principles here exhibited. Mr. 
Macmullen is sent from Oxford to Leeds “ by the leading trus- 
tee of St. Saviour’s Church,” “not only,” says the Bishop of 
Ripon, “without any licence from me, but even without my 
knowledge or consent.” And of Mr. Ward his lordship says, 
in his reply to the address from some of Mr. Ward's late con- 
gregation at St. Saviour’s—“ He is fully conscious that he has 
weakly yielded to the sinister influence of others, and has, in some 
instances, consented to act in direct contravention of the spirit of 
my admonitions and injunctions”—words which cannot but 
appear most pregnant and significant to any one who will take 
notice of the remarkable mildness and forbearance with which 
his lordship’s replies are written. Surely if these repeated 
discoveries of the self-will and sectarianism of this party be not 
sufficient warning to all, whether in the ministry, or out of it, 
“to withdraw themselves from the guidance of those dangerous 
teachers,” it is impossible that any number of secessions to 
Rome can have much effect. The principles are false. The 
teaching is erroneous. The moral and spiritual effects are 
plainly and immediately pernicious. Those who require the 
final catastrophe to convince them of the danger of following 
such teachers, are very unlikely to be awakened from their de- 
lusion, until the agony of an irrecoverable fall has taught them, 
that he who leads youth and inexperience to trifle on the verge 
of a precipice is an unsafe guide, even if he be an honest one. 
At all events, no one can expect to have his own principles con- 
fided in, who allows the public to be in doubt whether he has 
any connexion with the party who are the advisers and abettors 
of such proceedings. The time for such forbearance is gone by 
long ago. A silence which might once have been excused on 
the ground of private friendship and personal considerations, 
the events of the last few years have rendered tantamount to 
criminal connivance, and a betrayal of the cause of truth and 
the peace of the church. 
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WuatTeVER relief may be afforded by the measures’ which have 
been recommended by government to the adoption of the legis- 
Jature, the accounts daily received from almost all parts of Ire- 
land prove that the destitution is such, as not only to require 
every assistance that can be given from private resources, while 
legislative relief is coming into course of operation, but that it is 
impossible at present to calculate whether any relief that can be 
given, public or private, can do much more than mitigate indi- 
vidual suffering, and in some degree diminish the fearful sum of 
depopulation. Thousands, tens of thousands, are at this 
moment in such a state of emaciation and decay, from a long 
continuance of deprivation of all wholesome food, that no human 
power or stretch of Christian charity can do more than prolong 
their existence a little longer. All the wealth of England could 
not bring back the health and strength they have lost. Well 
would it be if those who taught the public to laugh at their 
misery until that misery was incurable, would reflect on the re- 
sponsibility they were incurring when they were labouring to 
steel men’s hearts against the cry of the poor, the widow, and 
the orphan. Well will it be for England, if the utter heartless- 
ness of such writers should destroy that influence, which, for so 
many years, and on such a variety of questions, has given so 
false and mischievous a direction to the public mind. 

We repeat it, that however imperative are the calls on Chris- 
tian benevolence by every method which Charity can devise to 
avert the calamity, and stand between the living and the dead, 
—yet disease has superadded itself to the horrors of famine to 
such an extent, that nothing short of a miracle can save many 
parts of Ireland from being all but depopulated. Only a few 
days ago the deaths in the Cork workhouse amounted to 174 in 
eight days. In Bantry the fever hospital in the workhouse was 
so crowded in the beginning of this month, that the fever pa- 
tients were five or six in a bed—and they were in the same state 
in the infirmary. A Dublin newspaper contains the following 
statement of the general condition of the workhouses in the 
middle and latter end of January :— | 


“ We have obtained returns of the mortality in the workhouses of 
Ireland for the last two weeks of January. For the week ending 
January 13, the number recciving relief was 108,500; the deaths 
were 1,405. For the week ending January 30, the number receiving 
relief was 110,561 ; the deaths had increased to 1,493.” 


In fact, the state of the workhouses in many parts of Ireland 
is so frightful, that nothing but actual famine could induce the 
poor people toenter them. The workhouse in Bantry was built 
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to contain 600 paupers. There were on the 2nd February, 783 
persons in it—most of them helpless old men, women, and chil- 
dren,—and of these 147 were in hospital. The deaths were then 
averaging at six per day. The following is the statement put forth 
by the guardians, and published in the Cork Constitution. 


“The Bantry workhouse was built to contain 600 paupers; there 
were now in the house 783, The number in the house on the 31st 
of January, 1846, were 88 ; the number now in the fever hospital and 
infirmary is 147 ; the number in hospital on the 31st of January, 1846, 
was 15; and the deaths for the entire of the month of January, 1846, 
were 2; the number of deaths for the week ending the 30th of Ja- 
nuary, 1847, was 4]. The number of paupers admitted this day, 78, 
with 30 more that were in before, were lodged in two small apart- 
ments, each about 14 feet by 20, called probationary wards, in which 
those miserable 108 persons were obliged to be fed, to use it as a day 
room, and to have some straw thrown to them on the ground floor to 
lie on at night, there being no clothes to give them, and if admitted 
into the main house with their own filthy rags on, would add to the 
awful mortality that was going forward in the. workhouse. If the 


‘guardians refused them admittance into this miserable place, they 


would perish with hunger, aggravated by the cold of the weather, 
The Poor-law Commissioners have given the guardians the privilege 
to borrow money to meet tlre current expenses; but who would lend 
it? There were no funds in our treasurer’s hands for a considerable 
time past, and our cheques would not be cashed by him. The rate 
collectors were appointed on the 18th of January, and there were no 
lodgments yet made by them; and from the distress prevailing in this 
union, it was feared little, if any, of this rate could be collected—the 
entire of which rate, if collected, was now due to contractors. The 
contractors have hitherto supplied the house, but it could not be ex- 
pected that they would continue to do so, as there were no funds to 
pay them. ‘lhe contract for bread having expired (though it had been 
advertised for the last two successive weeks), no one has offered to take 
it but one person, and he would only bind himself to supply the house 
for one week, at the exorbitant price of 11d. for 4lbs. of brown bread, 
(the last contract being 84d. for the 4lbs. of white and brown bread 
which might be required.) ‘The guardians were glad to accept of his 
tender, as they had no other alternative except to turn the inmates out 
of the house to perish in the streets and roads. The inmates of the 
workhouse got but one meal this day, there being neither meal nor other 
food to give them a second. The fever hospital was only opened for 
the reception of patients on the 2Uth of last January, (and before the 
house was properly fitted up, so pressing was the necessity,) and there 
were now 54 patients in it, and much more accommodation required 
Pia fact, as Capt. Flood deseribed it, the town of Bantry was full of 
isease.’” 


Unhappily this is anything but a solitary case. The Castle- 
bar Union has become celebrated by the deserved censures pro- 
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nounced by government on the persons concerned in its manage- 
ment. But many other instances of these houses being in a truly 
deplorable condition have been made known to the public, espe- 
cially in the deeply interesting journals of Mr. Foster and his com- 
panions. This gentleman, who is a quaker of Norwich, undertook 
to travel through some of the most destitute districts, in order to 
inquire into the existing distress, and endeavour to open suit- 
able channels for its relief. Mr. Forster set out from Dublin on 
the 30th of last November, and we have had the gratification of 
reading the accounts his fellow-travellers have given of his tour, 
in which, during four weeks, they visited several parts of Ireland, 
at no small cost of fatigue and personal suffering, a consider- 
able part of the journey being performed, in the most inclement 
weather, on the open cars which in several parts of the count 
were the only conveyances to be procured. We shall have oc- 
casion hereafter to make several extracts from their letters, which 
reflect so much credit on these truly benevolent men ; but on this 
point of the condition of the Union poor-houses, the picture they 
present is perfectly appalling. 


“The poor-house at Athlone is a large building, containing up- 
wards of seven hundred persons. Here a miserable state of things 
presented itself; the Union being very mach in debt and their credit 
exhausted: and the poor inmates have scarcely clothes to cover them, 
and little if any bedding at night. In a large room were more than two 
hundred boys, collected round a turf fire, which afforded the only 
light in the apartment, and though three windows were open, the close 
and oppressive smell indicated the want of a proper attention to clean- 
liness, and the boys were very ragged. There were about one hun- 
dred girls assembled in another apartment, the state of which was 
still more offensive. In the Athlone poor-house the inmates appear 
to be well fed and protected from the weather, and perhaps nothing 
more can be said as to the advantages they enjoy, but from the house 
being quite full, it is clear that the poor are beginning to appreciate 
these advantages during the present state of distress. The guardians, 
however, are so much in debt, owing above two thousand pounds, 
that they have given notice, that unless the rate is paid, they will be 
compelled to close the building, and turn these poor wretches out.”’ 


From Athlone they proceeded to Roscommon, and thence to 
Castlerea. 


“ At the Castlerea poor-house a shocking state of things presented 
itself, the poor inmates lying upon straw, and their dormitories being 
in such a state of dirt, that WW. F. was unable to venture into them. In 
this poor-house there are at present 1080 paupers, but the last 434 
were admitted in so hurried a manner, that there is neither bedding nor 
clothes for them, the measles being in the house, and a few cases of 
fever already, it is probable that if something be not speedily effected 
to remedy the evil, there will be a fearful mortality among the in- 
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mates. In the children’s room was collected a miserable crowd 
of wretched objects, the charm of infancy having entirely disap- 
peared, and in its place were to be seen wan and haggard faces, pre- 
maturely old from the effects of hunger and cold, rags, dirt, and de- 
formity. In the school-room they spend some hours every day in 
hopeless, listless idleness: though there are both a schoolmaster and 
mistress, there are no books nor slates, nor any of the apparatus of a 
school. It was consoling, however, to notice that those children who 
have been in the poor-house a few weeks look so much better and 
healthier than those recently admitted, as to be easily distinguishable 
from them, and poor as the inmates seem, no doubt they are much 
better off in the house than out of doors, and they described their 
sufferings from famine previously to admission as being very great. 
One boy stated that he frequently passed an entire day at a time 
without any food whatever, and many saying that for several weeks 
they had not known what it was to have as much food as would 
satisfy their hunger.” 


Passing through Boyle, where they found the poor-house “ in 
good order, and very clean and comfortable,” they came to 
Carrick-on-Shannon, where the following scene is described :— 


“At this place our first visit was to the poor-house, and as the 
Board of Guardians were then sitting for the admission of applicants, 
a most painful and heart-rending scene presented itself, Foor wretches 
in the last stage of famine imploring to be received into the house; 
women who had six or seven children, begging that even two or three 
of them might be taken in, as their husbands were earning but 8d. 
per day, which, at the present high price of provisions, was totally in- 
adequate to feed them. Some of these children were worn to skele- 
tons, their features sharpened with hunger, and their limbs wasted 
almost to the bone. From a number of painful cases the following 
may be selected. A widow with two children, who, for a week, had 
subsisted on one meal of cabbage each day—these were admitted into 
the poor-house, but in so reduced a state, that a guardian observed to 
the master of the house, that the youngest child would trouble them 
but a very short time. Another woman with two children, and near 
her confinement again, whose husband had left her a month ago to 
seek for work, stated that they had lived for the whole of this week 
upon two quarts of meal and two heads of cabbage. Famine was 
written in the faces of this woman and her children. In reply to a 
question from W. F., the guardians expressed their opinion that these 
statements were true. Of course, among so many applicants as there 
were in attendance, 110, a great number were necessarily refused ad- 
mittance, as there were but thirty vacancies in the house. The 
guardians appeared to exercise great discrimination and impartiality 
in the selection of the most destitute objects, but some of those who 
were rejected were so far spent that it is doubtful if they would all 
reach their homes alive, as several of them had to walk five or six Irish 
miles. William Forster having expressed a wish to distribute bread 
to these poor creatures, that they might not go quite empty-handed 
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to their desolate houses, forty pounds weight of bread were procured, 
being all that, on so short a notice, could be obtained in the town of 
Carrick-on-Shannon. On this bread being given to them, the raven- 
ous voracity with which many of them devoured it on the spot, spoke 
strongly of starvation, or of a state nearly approaching to it. One 
woman, however, was observed to eat only a very small portion of her 
bread, giving, as a reason, that she had five other children at home, 
to whom she was taking the bread, as without it there would not have 
been a morsel of food in their cabin that night. This poor-house is 
in a deplorable condition: there are 1050 inmates in it, which are 
considerably more than the number for which it was built. Of these, 
170 are in the hospital, ill of typhus fever and dysentery, and there 
are no proper means of keeping the sick apart from the healthy. The 
deaths are at the rate of about twelve each week ; while the guardians 
are so poor, and the Union so much in debt, that they obtain their 
daily food on credit. The workhouse is unprovided with bedding, inso- 
much that, in the hospital, two and three poor creatures are lying in one 
bed, and many of them have nothing but straw, while in the poor-house 
at large there is nothing but straw for any of the inmates. To persons 
who are aware of the extreme horror of fever entertained by the poor 
in Ireland, their anxiety to come into this workhouse affords an indi- 
cation of the extent of suffering in the neighbourhood: the actual 
pressure of famine is such, as to compel them to run the risk of con- 
tagion to escape from positive starvation.” 


And yet, wretched as the state of these unhappy places is, 
the misery without is so much greater, that even the terror of 
contagious fever is not sufficient to deter the poor people from 
crowding into them. At a later period of the tour, we find the 
following, from which it would seem that a poor-house can be 


made so miserable, that starvation itself may be more tolerable 
elsewhere. 


“« We visited the poor-house at Glenties, which is in a dreadful state ; 
the people were in fact Aalf-starved and only half-clothed : the day be- 
fore they had but one of oatmeal and water, and at the time of our 
visit had not sufficient food in the house for the day's supply. The 
people complained bitterly, as well they might, and begged us to give 
them tickets for work, to enable them to leave the place and work on 
the roads. Some were leaving the house, preferring to die in their 
own hovels rather than in the poor-house. Their bedding consisted 
of dirty straw, in which they were laid in rows on the floor ; even as 
many as six persons being crowded under one rug, and we did not see 
a blanket at all ; the rooms were hardly bearable for filth. The living 
and the dying were stretched side by side beneath the same miserable 
covering ! No wonder that disease and pestilence were filling the 
infirmary, and that the pale haggard countenances of the poor boys 
and girls told of sufferings which it was impossible to contemplate 
without the deepest commiseration and pity.” 


It is to be hoped that with such facts before them, few persons 
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will be found disposed to question the necessity of an effectual 
revision of the Irish Poor-law. That, however, is a topic which 
we have no inclination to take out of the hands to whom Ln settle- 
ment of it belongs. Our business is, to make known the real state 
of Ireland at present ; and the object of dwelling on the miserable 
condition of the Union poor-houses must be sufliciently obvious, 
as an illustration and a most convincing proof of the destitution 
of a country in which such refuges can find an inhabitant, 
When such poor-houses as these are over-crowded, the general 
state of the country may be easily guessed at. But we are not 
left to conjecture. The parish of Schull, in the county of Cork, 
contains 18,000 inhabitants, about 3,000 of whom are_ Protes- 
tants. Dr. Traill, the rector, stated, some time ago, in a letter 
which appeared in the Cork newspaper, that upwards of thirty- 
five persons were dying every day, and the number was daily 
increasing. Captain Caffin, commander of her Majesty’s steam 
sloop, the Scourge, visited Schull, about ten days ago, in the 

discharge of his duty, and was driven by Dr. Traill through a 
portion of the parish. The letter in which Captain Caffin has 
given an account of what he saw, we reprint, because it is a docu- 
ment which should be preserved, and because it is not the state- 
ment of one who writes with the object of procuring assistance, 
but is describing the impressions made on a stranger; and be- 
cause it fully corroborates what we have said, that the evil—we 
shall not say has been suffered to attain—but has attained such a 
height, that in many places it is impossible now to avert it, or 
to do anything beyond alleviation. And it will be well to 
remind the reader that, after all, this letter of Captain Caffin’s 
does not even pretend to describe the state of the parish, but 
only of those parts most easily visited in a short drive—those 
most easy of access—most within reach of relief and assistance. 
The most remote and most desolate parts of this vast parish he 
did not see at all. 


“ My dear Sir,—Having, in the course of my late duty (of dise 
charging a cargo of meal, &ec.) at Schull, been brought into direct 
contact with the distress that prevails there and in its neighbourhood, 
I venture to lay before you (feeling assured it would interest you in 
their behalf) that which I had ocular demonstration of. 

“In the village of Schull three-fourths of the inhabitants you meet 
carry the tale of woe in their features and persons, as they are re- 
duced to mere skeletons, the men in particular, all their physical 
power wasted away; they have all become beggars. 

“Tn landing the meal, &c., they used all the cunning they possessed 
to avoid detection, in cutting open the mouths of the bags and pur- 
loining the contents; and it required great watchfulness to prevent it. 

“ Having a great desire to see with mine own eyes some of the 
misery which was said to exist, Dr. T'raill, the rector of Schull, offered 
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to drive me to a portion of his parish. 1 found there was no need to 
take me beyond the village to show me the horrors of famine in its 
worst features. J had read in the , letters and accounts of this 


state of things, but I thought they attract 


pag but there I saw the reality of the whole—no exa 

it does not admit of it—famine exists to a fearful degree, with all 
its horrors! Fever has sprung up, consequent upon the wretched- 
ness; and swellings of limSs and body, and diarrhea, from the want 
of nourishment, are everywhere to be found. Dr. Traill’s parish is 
twenty-one miles in extent, containing about 18,000 souls with not 
more than half a dozen gentlemen in the whole of it. He drove me 
about five or six miles ; but we commenced our visits before leaving 
the village, and in no house that I entered was there not to be found 
the dead or dying: in particularizing two or three, they may be taken 
as the picture of the whole—there was no picking or choosing, but we 
took them just as they came. 

“ The first which I shall mention was a cabin rather above the 
ordinary ones in appearance and comfort; in it were three young 
women and one young man, and three children, all crouched over a 
fire, and the pictures of misery. Dr. Traill asked after the father, 
upon which one of the girls opened a door leading into another 
cabin, and there were the father and mother in bed, the father the 
most wretched picture of starvation possible to conceive—a skeleton, 
with life, his power of speech gone—the mother but a little better ; 
her cries for mercy and food were heart-rending ; it was sheer desti- 
tution which had brought them to this. They had been well to do in 
the world, with their cow and a few sheep, and potato ground ; their 
crops failed, and their cattle were stolen, although, anticipating this, 
they had taken their cow and sheep into the cabin with them every 
night, but they were stolen in the daytime. The son had worked on 
the roads, and earned his 8d. per day, but this could not keep the 
family, and he, from work and insufficiency of food, is laid up, and 
will soon be as bad as his father. They had nothing to eat in the 
house, and I could see no hope for any one of them. 

“ In another cabin we went into were a mother and her daughter ; 
the daughter emaciated, and lying against the wall; the mother naked, 
upon some straw on the ground, with a rug over her, a most distressing 
object of misery ; she writhed about and bared her limbs in order to 
show us her state of exhaustion. She had wasted away until nothing 
but the skin covered the bones ; she cannot have survived till this 
time. 

“ Another that I entered had, indeed, the appearance of wretched- 
ness without, but its inside was misery. Dr. Traill, on putting his 
head inside the hole which answered for a door, said ‘ Well, Phillis, 
how is your mother to-day ?’ he having been with her the day before. 
She replied, ‘Oh, Sir, is it you? Mother isdead.’ And there, fear- 
ful reality, was the daughter, a skeleton herself, crouched and crying 
over the lifeless body of her mother, which was on the floor, cramped 


up as she had died, with her rags and her cloak about her, by the side 
a few embers of peat. : 
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“ In the next cabin were three young children belonging to the 
daughter, whose husband had run away from her, all pictures of death. 
The poor creature said she did not know what to do with the corpse ; 
she had no means of getting it removed, and she was too exhausted 
to remove it herself. This cabin was about three miles from the 
rectory. 

sg “a another cabin, the door of which was stopped with dung, was 
a poor woman, whom we had taken by surprise, as she roused up evi- 
dently much astonished. She burst into tears upon seeing the doctor, 
and said she had not been able to sleep since the corpse of the woman 
had lain in her bed. This was a poor creature who was passing this 
miserable cabin, and asked the old woman to allow her to rest herself 
fora few moments, She had lain down, but never rose up again. 
She died in an hour or so from sheer exhaustion. The body had re- 
mained in this hovel of six feet square, with the poor old woman, for 
four days; she could not get anybody to remove it. She said she 
trusted her sins were pardoned. She had prayed earnestly for for- 
giveness. She had been a wicked sinner, but God was merciful, and 
. her Saviour was all-sufficient. She thought she could die, and longed 

to depart and be at peace, and she had blocked up the door that she 
might not be disturbed. She had some money—a trifle—by her ; 
but living four or five miles from the village, she could not get any 
food. She had asked her neighbours’ children to buy her some, but 
they were too much taken up with themselves. She could not rise 
up, and could just manage to kneel. She had nothing to eat in her 
miserable hole, and I fear must be dead ere this. 

“ T could, in this manner, take you through the thirty or more cot- 
tages that we visited ; but they, without exception, were all alike— 
the dead and the dying in each; and I could tell you more of the 
truth of the heart-rending scene, were I to mention the lamentations 
and bitter cries of each of these poor creatures on the threshold of 
death. Never in my life have I seen such wholesale misery, nor could 
I have thought it so complete. Jam convinced in that district it is not 
in human power to stay the evil ; it may be to alleviate it ; but this must 
be by a good organized system, and the supply chiefly gratuitous. I 
am of opinion a number of naval surgeons should be employed, having 
under their orders a number of men—who might be selected from 
the lists of pensioners (if they could be highly recommended)—to 
have charge of certain districts, not only dispensing medicine where 
it may be required, but also food, on an order of the relief committee, 
to any person in their district, The pensioner or two who might be 
under each surgeon would not only assist in visiting, but in conveying 
the food and medicines, &c., to the poor; and by being strangers to 
the localities, having no friends, would do this duty without partiality. 
The surgeons should act with the relief committees, but independent 
of them. A board of health is also now wanted, as it cannot be ex- 
pected but a pestilence will rage when the mass of these bodies decompose. 
They have ceased to put them into coffins, or to have the funeral ser- 
vice performed, and they merely lay them a few inches under the soil. 

“ All that I have stated above I have seen with mine own eyes, and 
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ean vouch for the truth of. And I feel J cannot convey by words the. 
ion left on my mind of this awful state of things. | 

“ I could tell you, also, of that which I could vouch for the truth 
of, but which I did not see myself, such as bodies half eaten by the 
rats; of two dogs last Wednesday being shot by Mr. O’Callaghan, 
whilst tearing a body to pieces; of his mother-in-law stopping a poor 
woman, and asking her what she had on her back? and being replied 
to that it was her son, telling her she would smother it. But the poor 
emaciated woman said it was dead already, and she was going to dig 
a hole in the churchyard for it. 

“ These are things which are of every-day occurrence. 

“ T trust you will pardon my having troubled you with this, and 
taken up so much of your time. I have given the counterpart of it 
to Sir Hugh Pigot; but thinking you might like to have it, has in- 
duced me to send it to you. I enclose one of Dr. Traill’s letters; 
every word I can answer for the truth of. Pardon this hasty scrawl. 

“ Believe me, my dear Sir, 
* Very faithfully yours, 
J. CraurorD 


“ P.S.—There have been two or three post mortem examinations 
of those who have died, and they find that the inner membrane 
of the stomach turns into a white mucus, as if nature had supported 
herself upon herself, until exhaustion of all the humours of the system 
had taken place.” 


This is the state of a part of one single parish, containing 
18,000 inhabitants, with not more than five or six gentlemen 
residing in it. What Dr. Traill (who, we firmly believe, never 
brought the case before the public until his private resources 
were exhausted) has himself done, will appear in the following 
short letter, which appeared in the Cork paper a few days ago: 


** DISTRESS IN THE PARISH OF SCHULL. 


“ To the Editor of the Cork Constitution. 


“ Schull Rectory, Feb. 18th. 

“ Sir,—I made an error in my statement of the sum expended by 
me since the commencement of our distress, which I shall thank you 
to correct. Instead of 600/., I find it is between 7001. and 800/.—an 
outlay which, serious as it is, the accumulating demands of every 
succeeding hour throw quite into the shade, when contrasted with our 
necessities. 

“T may say of a truth, that the plague has begun. I am informed 
that they could not count the bodies which were brought for inter- 
ment yesterday. One cart alone conveyed three, another two—all 
without coffins. Every house is filled with famine, and its attend- 
ants, fever—dysentery—dropsy—death. This is surely, Sir, a fright- 
ful Ovo The storms of divine wrath are at length bursting in 
fearful vengeance over our guilty land; but I have long seen them 
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gathering on our horizon, and I am, therefore, not unprepared to hear 
their awful roll. 
“In deep distress, I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
“Ropert TRAILL, 
* Rector and Vicar of Schull, Chairman of the Schull 
“ Relief Committee.” 


- But, turning for a moment from the hideous scenes of 
misery which the west and south-west of Ireland are pre- 
senting, let us look at one of the most civilized parts of 
Ireland. The following letter, with which we have been 
favoured by the Rey. A. Irwin, secretary to his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, shows, in the most striking manner, the 
extent of this calamity, and what sufferings it is entailing on 
the poor, even in the most favoured districts. For let it not 
be forgotten—although it is undeniable that a vast number of 
the landed proprietors in Ireland, particularly of the absentees, 
have acted in a manner most heartless and unfeeling—yet, 
even where the landlords have been mindful of their duties and 
responsibilities, there is an amount of destitution in existence 
(and who can tell what is still to be endured before the end of 
autumn?) which no private resources can pretend to supply. 
Mr. Irwin’s letter, it will be seen, is in reply to a letter in which 
information was solicited. 


My dear Sir,—As you ask me for some information relative to the 
state of the destitute poor in Armagh diocese, and the means in 
i operation for relieving them, I shall, as briefly as I can, give you an 
‘ account of the condition in which our affairs are at present ; thanking 
you, first of all, for the interest you have manifested in the sufferings 
of the Irish poor, and for opening the pages of your magazine for the 


correspondence on this subject, which has been sent to you from the 
i south and west. It would be a great mistake, however, if your i 
i readers were to suppose that distress of the most urgent kind, amount- 


ing to actual starvation, is confined to the country lying along the 
southern and western coast of Ireland. The approach of famine was, 
indeed, slower in the north; but it reached many districts of this 
diocese fully three months ago: and now the state of the poor is as 
deplorable in the mountain parishes in the counties of Louth, 
Armagh, and Tyrone, as in several parts of the country which have 
been brought more prominently before the public, and which have 
attracted general sympathy. 

. The Primate requested the clergy to furnish returns from their 
parishes of the number of persons “ in extreme destitution,” and of 
the amount of aid already received for their relief from any sources, ! 
public or private. On the 11th of this month, the rural deans of the 
diocese assembled at Armagh to examine all these reports ; and truly 
painful it was to go through the details which they furnished. No 
returns were asked for from the large towns of Drogheda, Dundalk, 
Newry, and Armagh, as there have been considerable funds supplied 
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by the wealthier classes resident in those towns to meet the wants of 
the poor in each of them. Omitting these, the accounts from the rural 
districts, when added up, presented a total of more than 72,000 persons 
“in extreme destitution.” The parishes were then arranged in classes, 
according to the extent and degree of want which appeared to exist 
in each, in order that the sums of money transmitted to the Primate by 
friends in England, together with a subscription from his Grace himself, 
might be distributed among them. Those parishes which were placed 
in the first class, as being in the most lamentable state of all, are situ- 
ated in the Fews mountains, and in that large tract of wild country 
which runs from Carlingford Bay to Crossmaglen, in the county of 
Monaghan. At the head of this list was the parish of Creggan, witha 
population of 15,500, of whom five thousand are suffering the extremity 
of want :—no resident landlord in the whole parish, and the amount of 
subscriptions from the non-resident proprietors, only 50/. The local 
subscriptions amounted to 220/.; but of this, 100/. were given by the 
rector, a clergyman far advanced in life, fifty-seven years in the 
ministry, who is doing all in his power to sustain the famishing mul- 
titudes by whom he is surrounded. Newtown Hamilton, the ad- 
joining parish, has a population of 7500, “more than one half of 
whom are unable to supply themselves with sufficient food and 
clothing ;’ no landed proprietor resides ; and the subscriptions of the 
non-residents have reached but 50/. The benevolent rector endea- 
voured to find employment for the women in spinning flax, so as to 
enable them to contribute something towards the support of their 
families; 275 wheels were set to work; but the funds were insuffi- 
cient to meet the expense of reviving this branch of trade; and the 
attempt had to be abandoned, in order to appropriate the money to 
the establishment of a soup-kitchen, so as prevent starvation from 
making its cruel inroads amongst them. It would be too wearisome 
to go through the details of the other parishes in this mountain 
district. I must forbear. The tracts of country which, in some 
respects, are more favourably situated, are suffering nearly equal 
privations,—equal in intensity, though such large numbers are not 
suffering in each of them. I inclose a copy of a letter addressed to 
the Primate from the Rey, John F, Lloyd, of Kilmore parish, near 
Armagh. It describes very accurately a state of things to be found 
in a great number of the parishes of this diocese. 

An extract from another letter which was addressed to myself by 
the Rev. James Disney, the incumbent of Charlemont, about six 
miles from Armagh, will serve to show how the clergy are exerting 
themselves to alleviate the sufferings of the poor,—how indefatigable, 
in devising means to provide for their relief, and to guard, if possible, 
against a famine of still greater horrors, destroying the poor altogether 
next winter. 

‘I have a great many irons in the fire, which keep me tolerably 
busy attending to them. I have just dismissed a levy of knitters and 
needlemen. To-morrow, I will have another of tailors and shoe- 

makers, all of whom are in great distress, and some very nearly 
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starving from want of employment. The clothes, which I get made 
up by giving them employment, I will sell at a very reduced price, to 
the poor, which will be a great help to them this season. 

“I have got labour in the fields for twenty poor men, (who were 
starving for want of employment, which they were incessantly seek- 
ing,) by saying to some small farmers,—who are disabled this year from 
employing labourers as usual,—‘ Here is a list of unemployed destitute 
men ; set one or two of them at work at your farms, and I will pay them 
half their wages.’ I require a certificate that they have worked so many 
days, and that half their wages have been paid, and I pay the other 
half. If I had means to do this more extensively, I think I should 
have every man who could work in my parish engaged in a most 
profitable manner in the fields. If something of this sort be not done, 
I fear that a great deal of the land will not be half laboured. I am 
also giving to each of the poor famishing children in my schools a 
pennyworth of coarse but wholesome brown bread, which I get made 
up for them every day. I verily believe that many of them get 
nothing else during the day. 

‘“‘ In several instances, where one or two members of the family are 
prostrated by illness, | am obliged to give relief gratuitously ; but this 
I do as little as I possibly can, and hardly ever in money.’ 

The want of resident landlords in the country greatly aggravates 
the distress in many districts. Where the proprietors reside, a vast deal 
has been done to lighten the pressure of the calamity. The Duke of 
Manchester, the Earls of Gosford, Charlemont, and Caledon, Sir 
James Strong, Colonel Close, the Miss Richardsons, Mr. Bacon, and 
other persons of large estates, have manifested great liberality towards 
such of their tenantry as are in destitute circumstances. 

With regard to the Primate, as you consider that my mentioning 
what his Grace has been doing, may be desirable,—not with a view 
to gratify idle curiosity, but in order to meet any unjust accusations 
that may be made against the prelates,—as if they did not manifest 
proper sympathy towards the poor in this time of calamity,—and 
in this way to strengthen the hands of those who are so generously 
exerting themselves in our behalf,—I shall state what has come 
under my own knowledge ;—although, as you are well aware, this 
disclosure must be not a little repugnant to his Grace’s feelings, and 
his wish to be allowed to dispense his bounty without attracting 
the attention of the world. The Primate has, from time to time, 
since the commencement of the famine, sent remittances to clergy- 
men in different parishes ; and wherever a relief committee is esta- 
blished in a district in which any portion of the see property is 
situated he subscribes to it, and notifies his readiness to renew the 
subscription whenever it may be needed: for the only effectual plan 
of sustaining the exertions which are made in each neighbourhood to 
relieve the poor, is by @ continuation of remittances: these, when 
taken singly, may appear small, but, in the Primate’s case, the sums 
which he has already placed at the disposal of the relief and diocesan 
committees, for gradual distribution, amount to 2000/. I am not so 
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well acquainted with what has been done on his Grace's distant estates ; 
but I know that the agent of his paternal property received directions, 
at the first appearance of the famine, to take care of all the destitute 

ron it. Similar directions were given to the manager of his estate 
in the county of Tyrone. In his demesne at Armagh, he gave em- 
ployment, previous to the commencement of any public works, to 
forty persons, in addition to the same number of labourers who have 
constant work under him, and to whose families he has for the last 
five months been supplying meal at half of the market price ; having, 
for this purpose, laid in a store of it, at an expense of more than 800/. 
All this expenditure is in addition, you will remember, to the or- 
dinary flow of that perpetual stream of charity by which he relieves 
cases of individual suffering in every part of Ireland, of which I have 
no note, and but a small portion of which is known to me or any one 
but himself and the recipient, in each case of his bounty. 

I quite agree with you, that, unless facts are very clearly and dis- 
tinctly stated, persons in England, unacquainted with the circum- 
stances of this country, may imagine, or, at least, ~— led by others 
to imagine, that funds sent over from thence to the Protestant clergy, 
would be chiefly, if not exclusively, employed in relieving members 
of the established church. Nor am I at all surprised that some who 
are endeavouring to get help for us, are anxious that a question of 
such importance should be set at rest. With this view, the subject 
was mentioned to the rural deans at their meeting, and had any of our 
good friends in England been present, he would have needed no fur- 
ther satisfaction than the look of amazement with which they heard 
that it was possible some persons in England might require to be 
informed that the Irish clergy do not allow the question of reli- 
gion to narrow their distribution of the funds entrusted tothem. It 
is unnecessary to tell you that they never do. But I fully concur 
with you in considering it to be one’s duty, at such a crisis as the pre- 
sent, to waive all feelings of delicacy, and to prevent the possibility of 
mistake on such a subject. So far is it from being the fact, that the 
clergy are taking exclusive care of the members of their own com- 
munion, that it never occurs to them to ask what is his religion, when 
a wretched applicant comes to them for help. And, when the rural 
deans, in consequence of their attention having been called to this 
point, came to look into the lists of poor who receive relief out of the 
funds which the clergy have collected, it was found that a far more 
numerous body of destitute Roman Catholics than of Protestants, in 
proportion to their relative numbers in the population of each parish, 
were assisted by means of the charitable exertions of the Protestant 
clergy. And if, on the one hand, the great majority of the poor who 
are receiving relief are Roman Catholics, on the other, the largest 
share of the local subscriptions raised for this purpose comes from the 
Protestants. For instance, in Kilmore parish, close to Armagh, where 
the subscriptions raised by the rector and curate amounted to 156/., 
only 6/, of that sum were contributed by Roman Catholics. As to 
introducing religious controversy into their parishes, none of them 
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had a thought of such a thing: they all felt how unsuitable it would be 
in a season like this. I inclose a letter from the Rey. William Quain, 
rector of Dungannon, and rural dean of the surrounding district : it 
was addressed to the Primate, and you are at liberty to make any use 
of it you may see fit. 

I wished much to add a word relative to the state of our church 
societies, and the grievous manner in which they have suffered from 
this calamity: but | must not trespass farther. You can imagine, 
however, how much grieved I was to hear the Secretary of the Addi- 
tional Curates’ Society say, when I saw him a few days ago in Dublin, 
that the committee are now compelled to entertain the question of 
reducing the salaries allowed to the curates. In these times, when 
the prices of provisions are so increased, to reduce a curate’s salary. 
Miserable, most miserable is the prospect which is now before these 
valuable men. How are they to live on salaries reduced below their 
present scanty amount, which scarcely affords them the means of 
support ? 

I remain, yours very sincerely, 

Armagh, Feb. 20, 1847, ALEXANDER IRWIN, 


The letters referred to in Mr. Irwin’s letter were addressed 
to his Grace the Archbishop of Armagh, and, we have no doubt, 
will receive that attention which they deserve. 


To the Lord Archbishop of Armagh. 


° Kildarton, Armagh, 15th Feb. 1847, 

My Lord,—In obedience to your Grace’s desire, I forward a brief 
statement of the state of destitution in my district. 

Kildarton district is about four miles long and two wide, containing 
an area of 4875 acres, and a population of about 3750. To any one 
who is acquainted with the ordinary mode of living of the cottier, 
weaver, and small farmer, it must be evident how dreadful must be 
the distress consequent upon the total destruction of the potato crop. 
And I have not known of a single meal of potatoes to have heen used 
in the house of any poor man in this district for the last three months, 
In ordinary years, potatoes were their entire food; and most even of 
the small cottiers and weavers had a stock of their own, without buy- 
ing; and all their wages and earnings could be expended in paying 
their rents, buying fuel, and clothing, and various little comforts, 
This year, all that even those who are most constantly employed are 
able to earn does not suffice nearly to buy a sufficient quantity of 
meal alone. Great numbers, before they would let their distress be 
known, or apply for alms, have pawned all their articles of clothing, 
and many of them even their blankets—as the number of pawn- 
brokers’ tickets, which are produced to me in those houses which 
apply for the first time 'for aid, testifies, and as, I am sure, the 
crowded state of the pawnbrokers’ offices will certify ; so that they 
now refuse to advance money as they used to do on various articles. 
The large farmers, too, having suffered very much from the loss of 
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their potato crops, and the failure of the flax crop last year, are unable 
to give employment asin former years. A great many men have gone 
to England to look for employment, and have left their wives and 
children behind them in great distress. 

At present there are 170 families, consisting of 748 individuals, 
receiving such inconsiderable aid as our funds enable us to afford to 
them. The greater part of these have been receiving aid since the 
middle of last November. All the aid which we have been able to 
give is, half a pound of meal or rice per diem for each member of the 
family. And, except in cases of sickness, old age, or total want of 
employment, we have sold the meal or rice at one penny a pound ; 
otherwise our funds would have failed long since. This allowance 
does not last the families more than three, or at most four, days in 
the week, even at the most scanty diet; and many of these families 
are obliged to fast for three or four days in the week, until the day 
for receiving their fresh allowance (which is given out on Saturday in 
each week) comes. 

Many of the weavers cannot now obtain yarn to follow their 
trade, the employers having ceased to give it to them. Those who do 
continue to weave, and who work nearly the whole night at their 
looms, and whose health is very much impaired by their incessant 
labour, cannot earn more than from 4s. to 5s, a-week ; and this, at 
the present rate of provisions, would not supply a family of six (and 
many of them have eight or ten) for more than three days. 

“In the immediate neighbourhood in which I live, there are at least 
thirty families, consisting of about 150 individuals, without any em- 
ployment whatever, The heads of fifteen of these families were last 
week dismissed from a public work which is going on in this neigh- 
bourhood—but not in the barony of Armagh. The Relief Committee 
in Armagh having decided, that only those poor who live within the 
barony of Armagh shall be employed on public works for which pre- 
sentments have been passed in the barony, and my district being 
partly in the barony of Lower Fews, and partly in that of Oneiland 
West—in neither of which has there been any extraordinary present- 
ment passed ; nor is there any public work carrying on for the relief 
of the destitute poor; whereas, in the adjoining baronies of Upper 
Fews and Armagh, there are large sums thus employed to relieve the 
poor—in the former 100/. per diem. And I really feel convinced, 
that if something more than has been hitherto done be not quickly 
done for the relief of the poor of this immediate neighbourhood, there 
will soon be a great number of deaths, (as there have been two, at 
least, already,) if not from starvation, at least from hardship and in- 
sufficient food, clothing, and firing. The funds which I have col- 
lected, although I have met with a great deal of unexpected liberality 
from the National Club, (who gave me 30/.,) from Mrs. Manwaring, 
of Wilton-crescent, London, (who sent me 13/.,) from the parishes of 
Great and Little Warley, (which have sent me 12/., and promised as 
much more each month,) and from your Grace, are nearly exhausted, 
though I have used all the economy possible in distributing them. 
The larger farmers of the district have agreed to tax themselves four- 
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pence per acre upon their holdings, and the landlords generally have 
agreed to add as much more; but the apprehension of a compulsory 


rate in the electoral poor-law divisions, under the new Relief Bill, 
has made them suspend their payments for the present; at a time 
when, owing to the impossibility, from the state of the ground and 
the weather, of having any work done in the fields, the distress is con- 
siderably aggravated. These farmers, who, in their own great distress 
from the loss of their own crops, as above stated, have come forward 
with this very liberal offer, are more than ordinarily taxed by reliev- 
ing strangers who apply at their houses, Four principal roads passin 
through the district—those from Armagh to Belfast, Richhill, Tan- 
deragee, and Newry—are constantly thronged with poor from the 
north and west of Ireland, on their way to Glasgow and Liverpool. 
And the great numbers of poor, too, who are attracted to Armagh 
from all parts of the county, by the relief which is given in Armagh, 
wander about among the neighbouring farmers; and, as far as I have 
an opportunity of judging, are never refused a trifling aid, even by the 
poorest farmer, as long as they have anything to share. 

A committee has been formed of farmers of all different denomina- 
tions, (there being no resident gentleman in the district,) with the 
sanction of the Earl of Gosford, the Lieutenant of the county, and 
they work together with the greatest harmony, The number re- 
ceiving relief is about equal, of Protestants of the different denomina- 
tions and Roman Catholics. 

I am quite sensible that I have made a very inadequate statement 
of the destitution of my district. 

I have the honour to be 
Your Grace's obedient and obliged humble servant, 
Henry Purpon Disney. 


Dungannon, Feb. 11, 1847. 


My Lord,—As your Grace, I well know, feels deeply anxious on 
the subject of the appalling distress and destitution which now pre- 
vails throughout this country, | beg to communicate some particulars 
as to what has been done for the relief of the suffering poor in this 
part of your Grace's diocese. 

My feeling, from the time it became necessary to take measures for | 
the relief of the poor, has been, that all religious distinctions should be 
merged in the primary consideration of rescuing them by all available 
means from the horrors of starvation. I thought that an appeal for 
pecuniary aid ought to be made to persons of every class of society 
and every religious denomination, and, to make this effectual, that the 
co-operation of influential persons of all denominations would be indis- 
pensable. Accordingly, accompanied by the priest, the presbyterian 
Minister, and three members of my own congregation, I went through 
the town with a subscription list, and succeeded in obtaining about 
3001. I then, with one of the churchwardens, went (scrupulously 
avoiding to make any distinction whatever as to religious denomination) 
through every house in the parish in which it was probable that any 
destitute person lived, and took down the name, number of family, 
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amount of employment, &c. A book was then prepared, with these 
iculars carefully set down. 
This book I carefully examined to-day, and it appears that there 
are 420 families belonging to this parish, who are receiving assistance 
from our relief fund. They may be described as follows ;_ 


Roman-catholic ditto . : 342 


The ratio of relief, therefore, administered to the two classes is higher 
than four to one. 

A soup kitchen has been in operation for some time past, and soup 
is given out to these families on Mondays and Wednesdays, at the rate 
of one halfpenny the quart. 

On Fridays, meal is distributed to them, at the rate of one penny 
the pound ; and to consult the feelings of the Roman Catholics, the 
days for giving soup were fixed as now stated. 

A society for the relief of the destitute sick has likewise been 
established. This is entirely under my own superintendence, while 
its operations are extended to the relief of the poor of all denomina- 
tions. By means of the public works—the soup kitchen—the distri- 
button of meal at one-third (nearly) its cost price—and the sick- 
room-keepers’ society—the sufferings of our poor have, I am rejoiced 
to inform your Grace, been much alleviated, and there has been no 
instance among us of death from destitution. 

The spirit of my proceedings bere may be inferred from the pre- 
ceding statement: it consists in making no religious distinctions in 
relieving the destitute, in procuring money wherever it can be had, 
and applying it to the relief of Protestants and Romanists indiseri- 
minately ; the only condition ever contemplated being the reality of 
suffering—the only question ever asked being, “Is the applicant 
really in want?” 

There is a season for all things; the present is not the season for 
engaging in the work of proselytism. Controversial discussion with 
a starving people is plainly most unsuitable, and would only have the 
effect of depriving charity of all its graciousness. 

A similar spirit actuates the whole body of your Grace's clergy in 
this partof your diocese. 1 can testify that they toil day after day— 
they attend relief committees most assiduously—they search ‘out 
poverty in its most wretched haunts—they solicit subscriptions from 
every quarter—they strive with every energy of mind and body—and 
they do so emphatically for all,—for the suffering Roman Catholic as 
well as for the suffering Protestant. This, my Lord, is the simple 
truth, and your Grace will find that no one can or will gainsay it. It 
is not pleasant to speak of oneself, or the body to which one be- 
longs, but sometimes it is necessary to do so to satisfy the claims of 
common justice, and to counteract the injurious intuence of erroneous 
impressions. 

The amount of relief administered here to Romanists and Pro- 
testants I have stated above to be as four to one. I write by this 


day’s post to several clergymen in this neighbourhood, to inquire what 
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is the proportion in their parishes; and | am sure it will be found to 
be much higher in some—so high as ten toone. When their answers 
arrive, I will do myself the honour of communicating their purport 
to your Grace. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Grace’s most obedient servant, 
His Grace, the Lord Primate. W. Quain. 


Kilmore, Richhill, Feb. 12, 1847. 

My Lord,—In accordance with the desire expressed in your Grace's. 
letter, I beg to furnish you with a faithful and accurate description of 
the state of destitution in this portion of your Grace’s diocese. This 
district is four miles long and four broad, and contains about 4000 
inhabitants. The population being very dense, there are few large 
farms in it; the great majority of them being only from two to ten 
acres in extent, and in consequence of the practice of subletting, which 
owing to the nature of the tenure, is very prevalent here. There are 
upwards of 300 families of mere cottiers; that is, nearly one half the 
population, who have no land excepting a small garden, for which they 
usually pay a much higher rent than its real value. The principle on 
which our committee has hitherto acted in the administration of relief 
is this :— 

Our funds being limited, we do not relieve those families who 
have any saleable property in land or otherwise,—anything, that is, 
which can be converted into food,—inasmuch as there are so many 
families who have no property of any description, nothing to fall back 
upon in case of necessity, and who being unable to earn a sufficiency 
for their support, or being out of employment, or disabled by sick- 
hess, must necessarily starve unless relieved by the public. There are 
now 258 such families on our relief list, containing about 1200 indi- 
viduals: of these there are 81 families who weave, and who last year 
could earn from two to six shillings per week by the loom, but many 
of the poor weavers are now disabled for work by sickness, caused by 
over-exertion, or by endeavouring to work on insufficient food’; whilst 
many others are unable at the present time to procure any employ- 
ment at all, their employers being unwilling to trust them with yarn, 
from the fear that they might be driven by hunger to dispose of it. 
The great majority of the remaining 177 families have now no em- 
ployment of any description, the farmers being unable to maintain 
labourers, as they did in former years, and these families are conse- 
quently entirely dependent on our committee for their support. Our 
funds being very limited, we cannot afford to give more than will 
maintain each family, on the smallest possible allowance, for three days 
out of the seven in the week. How the majority of them subsist dur- 
ing the remaining four days in the week, it would be difficult to tell. 
Many of them live on turnips—many are unable to procure even this 
species cf food, and I speak from personal knowledge of the facts, 
when I state, that very many families are frequently two and three 
days together without tasting a morsel of food. The consequences of 
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all this privation and suffering are too plainly visible in their counte- 
nances; pale, and worn, and haggard, they are daily becoming more 
and more incapacitated for work. Diseases of various kinds, particu. 
larly dysentery, are to be found in almost every house, and, to add to 
their sufferings, their houses are cold and comfortless; fuel being ex- 
tremely expensive here, they cannot afford to purchase it, and yet 
most of them have been forced by hunger to pawn almost every good 
article of wearing apparel or bed-clothing they possessed. Many 
families have no blankets of any description. Hunger and cold, by day 
and by night, cannot fail to produce their last sad effects upon their 
debilitated frames. I have carefully examined the parish register, and 
I find that the deaths are now more than treble what they have been 
in any former year, and they are constantly and rapidly increasing. 
No deaths have, I believe, been occasioned as yet by actual starvation, 
for the rector or his curates are sure to hear of the case before it reaches 
such an extremity ; but the fearful increase in the number of deaths, 
as shown by the parish register, is, I have no doubt, occasioned by 
debility and sickness, caused by the severe privations which the poor 
are now undergoing. I may add, that most of the poor families in this 
district are bearing their sufferings with exemplary patience. 
I have the honour to be, 
My Lord, your Grace's very obedient humble servant, 
Joun Frep. Luoyp. 


P.S.—I should have mentioned that the number of families on our 
relief list is increasing every week, and I may add, too, that although it 
is contrary to our rule to relieve those who have saleable property in 
land, yet many families who hold small farms, preferring to undergo 
any privation rather than part with their land, are enduring almost all 
the sufferings | have described above. 


With regard to the proportion of relief received by the Pro- 
testant and Roman-catholie poor, the letter of Mr. Quain is a 
representation of the general state of things in Ireland. The 
following extract from a private letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Crosthwaite,* of Durrus, received within these few days, not 
only proves that the same state of things exists in other dis- 


tricts, but gives some insight into the causes of Roman-catholic 
poverty. 


“It would seem, from different paragraphs that I have read, that 
many persons in England imagine that the protestant clergymen here 


* The Rev. J. C. Crosthwaite begs to acknowledge the receipt of the following 


sums forwarded to him for the r of the parish of Durrus, since the publication 
of the February number of the 


ine :— 
£ s. d. 
Rev. R. Mayo... . 610 6 | MissGoring. . . . . . 20 0 0 
N. Fenn, Esq. 2nd donation 5 5 © | Friend, per F. Rivington, Esq. 2 0 0 
Friends in Oxford . . . . 5 © O | A Friend of the Brit. Mag.. 010 0 
Rev, W. J. Trower . . .20 0 O | Mrs. Steel . .....1 0 0 
Mrs, W. J. Trower. 5 0 0 | Mrs.Cheap . ..... 110 0 
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are in the habit of confining their distribution of charity almost en- 
tirely to protestants, but a greater mistake could not possibly be made 
than to suppose such a thing. In all parts of Ireland with which I 
am acquainted, the very opposite is the fact. I have been in man 

different parts of Ireland; since I was ordained I have been placed in 
seven different parishes in this county ; in none of them was the pro- 
portion of Roman catholics to protestants less than eight to one, and 
in every one of them the applicants for relief always were in a higher 
ratio—i. e., for one protestant looking for relief from me, there were 
a great many more than eight or ten Roman catholics, And 1 know 
it had been the case with the clergymen who preceded me, and I saw 
it to be the case with those under whom I acted as curate. How is 
itherenow? Ofthe hundreds who have got relief at my house to- 
day, I am safe in saying that not one thirtieth of the persons relieved 
were protestants, nor one thirtieth part of the relief given to protestants. 
In fact, they are not, generally speaking, so much in want of charity. 
The fact is plainly proved in my parish at present, because, out of 
about 2000 on the public works, there are not 120 protestants, That 
there are some cases of miserable wretchedness amongst the poor pro- 
testants is, alas! too true, and that some have died, and are dying, of 
starvation, is also a sad fact. There are a few protestant families in 
this parish that are as miserable instances of wretchedness as it is pos- 
sible to conceive ; but they are persons of depraved and idle habits, 
who have always been in want, and whom I should think it wrong to en- 
courage in wicked idleness. I know in towns the poor protestants have 
suffered more than they have in the country parishes, but I believe 
the proportion of wretchedness has in every place been greater, vastly 
greater, amongst the Roman catholics. It is a common remark in 
Ireland, if one sees a cabin of a cleaner and tidier appearance than 
ordinary, ‘ That is like a protestant home ;’ or if one gets into con- 
versation with a stranger on the road, dressed in a more respectable 
way than ordinary, it is not an uncommon remark, ‘I suppose you are 
a protestant.” Many will say that it must be so, for there is some- 
thing degrading in the Roman-catholic system, both of doctrine and 
discipline ; but, without entering into that question at all, there is 
enough in the pecuniary demands upon Roman catholics to cause a 
great difference, in the lapse of time, in the circumstances of the two 
sections of the population. The priests’ incomes, and the building 
and repairs of the chapels, have been a heavy tax, from which pro- 
testants are exempt. And these demands are not like the voluntary 
contributions of the protestant dissenters in England. The priests’ 
dues in Ireland are, to a considerable extent, a regular charge, and com- 
pulsory on the people. Their superstitious awe of the priest's curse, 
and the system of intimidation, and worse than intimidation, by which 
herules them as with an iron rod, is quite enough, in ordinary times, to 
insure the payment of their dues with tolerable regularity. This being 
the case, the Rian catholics have hitherto been subjected to a heavy 
tax, which protestants had not to pay. Again, early marriages have 
prevailed much more amongst the Roman-catholic body. In this 
parish, for instance, where I have a rural population of about 700 
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protestants, I know several young men who had grown up to the age 
of 35 or 40, and had houses and farms of their own for years before 
they entered on married life. I could point out similar cases in the 
parishes adjoining this, and in the other parishes in which I have my- 
self lived. But it is not so among the Roman-catholic part of the 
population; Z do not recollect one instance in this great parish of a 
Roman catholic entering upon a house and farm until he is married, 
or remaining unmarried beyond the age of 23 or 25. I doubt whether 
there is one such. I do not say whether it is wise that it should be 
so or not, I am merely mentioning the fact. Indeed, it could hardly 
be otherwise, for the fee for marriage amongst the Roman catholics 
in Ireland amounts to more than all the fees added together that the 
young couple will have to pay for some years after they are married. 
Two pounds has been by no means an uncommon sum for the priest 
to exact as his fee from a poor couple, who have each lived as servants 
in farmers’ houses at the wages of five shillings a quarter, and have been 
advised to marry decause they may have saved sufficient to pay the mar- 
riage money. Inthe case of those poor creatures who rise to the scale 
of more respectable poverty, and are looked upon as farmers, from 5/. 
to 20/. is by no means uncommon as a marriage fee ; the latter sum 
being paid by men whose whole stock may perhaps consist of five or 
six miserable cows and a horse. Now such being the case, I would 
ask, whether we can wonder that the priests should endeavour to get 
up as many marriages as possible, It is their interest to do it, and 
they have done it; and it has been one great cause of the greater de- 
gree of poverty existing amongst the Roman catholics than exists 
amongst protestants in the agricultural districts. In fact, the poverty 
by which we are surrounded, and for the relief of which we have 
sought the assistance of our benefactors in England, is Roman-catholic 
poverty. Ido assure you, that in seeking that assistance, the protest- 
ants have not entered into my mind ; for I could have given them all the 
assistance they needed myself. And so entirely is it the feeling of the 
clergy here, that a neighbouring rector asked me the other day, 
whether I thought he should be at liberty to expend 10/. which he had 
received from a member of his own family, on the relief of the poor 
protestants, for that he found he was giving everything to the Roman 
catholics. And it is justso—the crowd at my door has been so dense 
on many days lately, that the poor protestants have waited on the road 
to get an opportunity of speaking to me when I rode out through the 
parish, being utterly unable even to make their way to the hall-door, 
through the more destitute Roman catholics. And destitute indeed 
they are—more destitute than it is easy for you to conceive.” 


In such a state of things, and where the whole income of the 
priest is to be made up from (so called) voluntary contributions, 
it is not to be wondered at that the person to whom the poor 
look for relief is the Protestant clergyman—especially as the 
priest would be likely to meet the applicant with a cross 
account for arrears of fees and dues. Even in the present 
fearful distress, we happen to know, from the most unquestion- 
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able sources of information, that priests to whom money has 
been entrusted for distribution have acted in this way, and that 
those who have had the courage to apply to them for some part 
of those funds (and very few have had the courage to do so) 
have been met with demands for fees long due, and in some 
eases have actually been driven away with the horsewhip. 
The following statements we have on the authority of a clergy- 
man, whose veracity we have no hesitation in vouching for. 


«“ You must know that, in some places, the men on the public works 
have consented to subscribe a few halfpence or pence weekly for the 
purpose of making up a fund for assisting persons disabled from their 
work by sickness or accidents, or for the purpose of buying coffins, 
On one of the roads in this parish such a fund was established, and 
the overseer being a great friend of the priest, the money was lodged 
in the priest’s hands; the first week’s collection was about six pounds, 
and the first application made for relief was the following :—A poor 
man, who had been working in a quarry, was disabled by a rock fall- 
ing upon him in such a manner as to bruise his body and limbs to a 
frightful extent. ‘The overseer accordingly gave his family a letter of 
recommendation for the purpose of obtaining from the priest a share 
of the funds. The latter stated him to be a fit object to receive five 
shillings, (not 5s. a week, but the one sum.) What was the poor suf- 
ferer’s indignation, however, when his little son, whom he had sent 
with the application, came home crying, having received only Is. 6d., 
—and been beaten by the priest with his horsewhip, to mend the 
matter. Now the little boy I know well: he isa shy, quiet, nice little 
fellow, far from being likely to provoke such treatment. The whole 
matter has caused great dissatisfaction amongst some of the best dis- 
posed of the Roman catholics; for the poor man who had met with 
the accident was one of the best-conducted and most industrious in 
the whole parish. I have visited him and assisted him. He lives about 
eight miles from here, in the heart of the wildest of our wilds. 

“ Another circumstance I will mention. The priest was called the 
other day to visit a poor woman, who thought she was dying. I had 
heard of her illness, and had sent her half-a-crown; but when the 
priest went to her, she told him she was utterly unable to pay him 
anything, and he was obliged to anoint her gratis. Well, the poor 
woman recovered, and hearing that the priest had received some 
money to distribute amongst the poor, she went to beg for some por- 
tion; but no: she was driven away with the horsewhip, because when 
she was anointed she would not pay him. Her answer was, ‘ Why, your 
reverence, all the money I had was half-a-crown I got from the mi- 
nister.” But that made no difference; she was driven away with the 
peace-giving salutation, ‘ Go along, you thief.’” 


These stories will require no comment. 


The following letters are taken from among a number marked 
for extract :— 
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“ To the Editor of the Conk CoNnsTITUTION, 
“*They die so slowly, that none call it murder. —S. T. CoLERIDor. 
“* He hath dispersed abroad, and given to the poor.’——PsaLm exii. 


“ Dear Sir,—It is a happy thing for my countrymen, pining with 
hunger or agonizing under lingering disease, that friends are rising up 
to help them. It is no longer said, ‘why should we aid the poor on 
another’s property ?’ A better spirit is abroad—there is a disposition 
evineed to listen to the cry of suffering humanity, from whencesoever 
it may proceed. The character of the charitable man described by 
the Psalmist, ‘he hath dispersed abroad and given to the poor,’ is be- 
coming general. Recent circumstances lead me to make these re- 
marks. ‘A Catholic Lady’ in Cork read of the sufferings of the pea- 


‘santry in the parish of Clondrohid, and sent me her mite through the 


t-office. She will not have her name made known, perhaps feeling — 
that good deeds, when ventilated, lose their fragrance. An English 
officer was lately shooting in this parish. He learned the craving 
wants of the people—he tells his wife and near relatives in England » 
what he has seen, and in a few days he put their liberal offerings into 
my hands for a soup kitchen for the sick and needy. Let us hope our 
Soup Fund will not derive all its support from strangers only. We 
trust that those connected with the parish will give some monthly aid 
to our funds. How much of suffering would our poorer brethren have 
been saved, if soup kitchens had been timely got up in every parish ! 
Two men were lately here, whose appearance manifested that spirit- 
quenching want had long been their familiar guest. They have waited 
for work since the end of October. They assured me they left home 
fasting, and had nothing to eat when they returned. One has six, the 
other seven to feed. They came again to know ‘if I could give any 
account when the works would begin.’ They said that all they and 
their families had had for the two previous days was ‘a little warm 
water, with a grain of salt in it. ‘The patience of the people is very 
remarkable. While suffering all the pangs of hunger, they meekly say, 
‘If it is the will of God, the work will soon overtake them.’ A woman 
was here a few days since to have her boy recommended for work ; 
her husband was on the roads, but she had eight in family, and jive of 
her children were ‘ lying down’ with influenza—one man’s wages would 
not feed them all. I was in her cabin—her sad tale was true. As I 
left the hovel, a man put a pawnbroker’s ticket into my hand; his 
coat was pledged. A man came to tell me ‘ he'd change if he could 
get anything for his children.” I remarked, he must think badly of 
our religion if he supposed we bought converts. He felt my rebuke, 
but said ‘he'd do anything to feed his children.’ A girl, about twelve 
years old, was here on Thursday, to ask for an order to the poorhouse ; 
she had spent the previous night in the open air, ill sheltered by a rock 
from the pelting showers of heaven. Her scanty dress was drenched ; 
her eyes were half closed with cold—she could not restrain her tears 
as she told her story. She is an orphan, and has resided hitherto in 
the most poverty-stricken part of the parish (Carriganimee). I asked 
her why none of the neighbours gave her shelter. She answered with 
eat simplicity, ‘ They'd be afraid I'd steal.” It must be that the 
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burden of her support was too great for the family that had harboured 
her since her parent’s death. Before | went to church to-day, I was 
asked for aid fora family living in a wild and distant gien. The father 
died yesterday of fever, three of the children are ‘down’ with fever 
now. In the evening, a man came from his sick bed to ask for an 
order for soup without the usual payment (one halfpenny a quart) till 
he should get work on the roads. He has been six weeks ill, and is 
now more fit for the hospital than for the roads, but he has five chil- 
dren to feed. As I rode to Macroom lately, I saw about twenty men 
lying by the roadside. I asked why they were not working, ‘ it was 
dinner hour, they said, they had no dinner to go home to, their wives 
and sisters had no dinner to bring to them.’ To-go'on would weary 
you—here we have no gentry—no shopkeepers to meet together, to 
subscribe their one, two, or three pounds to the soup fund; no families 
to send broken victuals to the soup kitchen. ‘Two or three men can- 
not supply nearly 4000 famishing people with their daily bread; we 
must then look abroad. Next week we shall have two caldrons (one 
. of one hundred gallons, the other of eighty) daily filled with nourishing 
soup for the sick and weak. But to keep these boilers filled, we must 
ask aid from those who feel for the children of wretchedness. It has 
been said, ‘that the pleasure which accompanies acts of charity is a 
decisive proof that God intended to make us happy, in proportion as 
we are able and willing to promote the happiness of others. Let, 
then, such of your readers as have the world’s goods in abundance, 
seek for enjoyment, the purest man can enjoy on earth, by promoting 
the happiness and comfort of their poorer brethren. For our part, we 
will go on in the faith that all needful support will be continued to us. 
Hitherto God hath wonderfully blessed our efforts. He hath raised 
up friends to the poor in this parish, when we looked not for them— 
we make our case known, and trustfully leave the issue in His hands. 
—Very truly yours, “J.T, Kyve. 


“Clondrohid Rectory, Jan. 10, 1847.” 


“ To the Editor of the Conk ConstITUTION. 


f “ Castletownsend Dispensary, January 20th, 1847. 

“Sir,—I feel that I should not have discharged my duty to the 
4 suffering creatures amongst whom I am labouring, did I not make 
Ee some allusion through your columns to the misery which to so fearful 
an extent prevails in parts of the parish of Castlehaven ; but as your 
kindness has already been too much trespassed on by tales of misery, 
I shall do so as briefly as possible. 

“ Within the last ten days I have been called on to visit about 130 
cases of fever, independent of numerous applications at the Dispensary 
from persons labouring under other diseases, consequent on insuffi- 
| cient and improper food. 

‘In a group of houses in a remote part of the district, I saw thirty, 
and in an adjoining group about forty cases of fever, combined with, 
or perhaps I should rather say caused by, the most extreme destitution, 
; In the majority of cases whole families are prostrated by it, and 
; crowded ogether on the same handful of straw, in a corner of their 
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miserable cabin, from which every vestige of furniture has disappeared, 
having been sold to procure food or used as firewood. I saw a family 
who had just recovered from fever exerting their feeble strength in 
breaking up for firing the dresser, which in better days had been the 
pride of the cottage. 

* T will mention a few cases, from which a faint idea of the existing 
state of things may be obtained. About a week since I saw a man 
named Collins with his four children on the same bed in which I had 
seen his wife dying a few days before. Their only nourishment was 
water, and their only attendant a child six years old. The poor fel- 
low, in the delirium of fever, went out and was found at night wan- 
dering naked amongst the rocks, and half dead with cold. In the 
adjoining house, a poor woman named Carty was breathing her last. 
A little further on, a man asked me to look at his only remaining child, 
three others having died within the last few days; and another poor 
fellow asked some assistance to bury the second of his children which 
had died since the previous Sunday. A few days ago, a poor famine- 
stricken creature called on me to visit her two brothers and sisters 
who were ill, saying that her mother and eldest brother had died the 
week before. On paying a second visit in three days after, I found the 
poor creature who had summoned me /ying dead, and since that, two 
other brothers and a sister have died, making six adults who have 
beer taken from one family, and I fear that by the time this reaches 
you, the remaining one will be no more. I saw a poor fellow named 
Wholly in a cabin not five feet high; he said that one of his children 
had just been buried, and in less than a week, he and his two other 
children were in their graves. A poor man named Crowle, with his 
child, lay unburied for five days in the midst of his family, (who were 
then and still are in fever,) owing to the fear of contagion, which exists 
to such a degree as to render it difficult to procure a person, even for 
payment, who would venture either to remove the dead or minister to 
the wants of the living. 

“T could give a lengthened catalogue of such cases, but will only 
say that 1 know South Reen, and have been through almost every 
cabin in Skibbereen, in both of which places misery in the extreme 
exists, but I grieve to say that I could point out places in the parish 
of Castlehaven which would bear comparison with either. 

“ Noble efforts have been made by the resident gentry here towards 
the alleviation of the distress, but anything which can be done by 
private benevolence must be but as a drop in the bucket. 

“remain, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


“ Davip Happen, M.D.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Editor feels it necessary to assure one of his correspondents, that “ the pages 
of the British Magazine are not in future to be [he believes they never were] open 
to persons who accuse their brethren without daring to show their own face.” On 
the other hand, they are not open to those who think to meet what they profess to 
consider as “ heavy charges” against “orthodoxy,” and “scandalous insinuations” 
by nothing more than idle talk about a “system of stabbing in the dark.” One is 
tired of it; and it is really not worth printing. If his correspondent has a sing/e 


word to say in disproof of the charges, or to show that the insinuations are scan- 
dalous, every attention shall be paid to it. 
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